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(With Historical Maps end Notes on BATTLE DRIDGE, OLD 
ST. PANCRAS, SOMERS TOWN, CAMDEN TOWN, ete.). 
SIXPENCE. 


COUNSELLOR WILLIAM AGAR, K.C., whose address was Elm 
Lodge, Camden Town, was the son of Mr. William Agar of Dunnington 
Hall, York. He was born in 1767, was called to the Bar in 1791, and was 
appointed Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 1825. Tle was a King’s Counsellor 
and Queen’s Counsellor previous to his death in 1838. He is referred to in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, 338 (Vol. NV. p. 670), also in The Annual 
Register, 1838 (p. 229). He married Miss Talbot, daughter of the Hon. 
Rev. George Talbot, of Temple Guiting, Gloucestershire, brother of Lord 
Shrewsbury. His son was Mr. William Talbot Agar, J.P., afterwards of 
Milford House, Lymington, Hants (born 1814, dec. 1907), who was 
succeeded by Mr. William Talbot Agar of Brockfield Hall, York (born 


1844, dec. 1910). (See page 12. 
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FOREWORD. 4 


HE STORY OF AGAR TOWN as told in the following 
pages is somewhat in the nature of a Village History, in that it is 
purely local and covers a collection of small historical facts, 

and, perhaps, a few fanciful imaginations. It has followed upon 
4 similar compilation, by the same writer, of a Brief History concerning 
4 little village in Buckinghamshire (Bow Brickh7//) with which many 
for whom these pages have been written are familiar. 


“ Agar Town” was never, however, a village. For centuries it was 
open hunting ground and then, becoming more cultivated, it was 
mapped as ‘‘ Meadow Land,” ‘‘ Long Meadow,” ‘“ Upper Meadow,” 
“ Rick Yard,” ‘‘Cow Lier,” ‘‘ Bowling Green,” and so on, until (after 
1$1o) it became for a short and delightful period the park and mansion 
of Counsellor Agar, K.C. By and by it was let for building land and 
an unfortunate period followed when ‘“ Agar’s Fields” had become 
‘one of the greatest sinks of filth, disease and pauperism” in 
London. In 1853 a Conference was called under the authority of the 
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Tui renti 
Board of Health, and the Removal 2) ee i pres 
Diseases Act “for the improvement 0 e To Oe Pecentan the 
ment two years previously had stated that a ea whl 
most appalling spectacle of temporal and tk Ha Bes Dickens i 

: be found in the Diocese of London. 1a ad 
ae d the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Canon Dale, then 
eee ee and the mcr ‘ly of Counsellor Agar, did much te 
Vicar of St. Pancras, and the family of Co : : 

is “Tes ies ¥, emoved and plans were in con. 
mitigate the evils: rookeries were fr , : ith 

slats v6 chbourhood more in unison with the 
templation to erect a neig ing.” A new road was to be 
respectable neighbourhood surrounding. ioe d with Came 
carried across from this No Man’s Land and connected with Camden 
Square. A few years later the Midland Railway came ee eet 
the land, and the whole district was transformed. A School in old 
Agar Town, a Church partly built, and the existing yar A com. 
pletely demolished, and an imposing Church dedicated to a omas 
the Apostle was built almost on an island site surrounded y the new 
Wrotham Road, Lomond Road (along the Midland railway line) and 
Elm Road, after which an ‘Agar New Town” linked with Camden 
New Town” grew up. ; : 

Those who are familiar with local historical and antiquarian matters 
will glance through with interest the earlier chapters, while others will 
be amused to read of the highwaymen, foot-pads, costermongers and 
such like who made the district famous in its time, and to look at 
pictures of bygone days when rustic footpaths led across green fields 
and cow pastures where to-day we have asphalte roads, flats and 
tenement houses, small factories and offices, and acres of railway line, 
forming the homes of busy city workers and the centres of modern 
industry and transport. 

Dickens worshippers will read again little scraps from their favourite 
author, while Churchfolk will find here, for the first time, a connected 
story of a particular parish Church. Starting in quite a small way, and 
with a chequered beginning owing to unforeseen geographical cir- 
cumstances, St. Thomas’ Church, Agar Town, has over a period of 
some seventy years provided a story of steady usefulness and prosperity, 
material, educational and spiritual. 

It. may appear to some that trifling occasions and characters have 
crept into the story here and there: it is these trifles that have made 
the story. Oliver Goldsmith, in one of his letters published in 
the Citizen of the World, a notable piece of eighteenth century 
periodic literature, remarked ‘‘I have talked of trifles, and I knew 
that they were trifies.” Samuel Pepys, the seventeenth century diarist, 
and Witham Hone in local and miscellaneous writings of the early 
nineteenth century, practically said the same. Ragamuffins, rats, 
chimney aes and costermongers have al] played their part in the 
story of Agar ‘own as it has emerged from the pathetic to the sublime! 

_ The writer is indebted to many old inhabitants, and to others 
terested in the locality, for information received and for access to 
various documents. The maps, prints and illustrations are 
cases, from the writer’s own collection, while for 
special photographs have been taken. 
alocal Razaar held in December, 1934, 
Mrs. H. E. Talbot Agar. 
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TRADITIONAL PERIOD. 


_ WHILE considerable difficulty 
1S sometimes experienced in res- 
cuing from oblivion the story of 
some ancient village or district, 
this is not the case with AGAR 
TOWN. Histories, maps and re- 
cords of old and new London are 
plentiful, and the story teller has 
merely to turn to these to gather 
up his story. Agar Town as an 
inhabited area is comparatively 
modern, having been, up to the 
early part of the last century, a fer- 
tile country district north and east 
of the mother Church and Parish 
of Old St. Pancras. 

Romantic days when Cvwsar is 
thought to have had his camp here 
(55—54 H.C.) were pictured by 
a learned antiquarian in the eigh- 
teenth century, Dr. Stukeley, who 
composed a plan of “ Czesar’s Camp 
called the Brill at Pancras.” ‘The 
discovery of ancient earthworks 
and Roman bricks from time to time, and an inscription bearing the 
letters LEG XX have given support to Dr. Stukeley’s theory, although 
Cresar himself is silent in regard to the actual facts, The northern part 
of the supposed encampment is now a vast plain ruled over by the 
“London, Midland & Scottish Kailway.” ae 

Tacitus is thought to have referred to this area when in his -Iuua/s, 
Book xtv., he recorded the great battle which took place in the early 
days of Roman Britain which gave the traditional place name to the 
locality of ‘Battle Bridge,” just south of Agar Town. In 61 a.D. 
Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman General, fought hereabouts Boadicea, 
Queen of the Iceni. This was one of the last great efforts of the early 
Britons to resist the Roman invaders. Suetonius, with nearly 10,000 
soldiers, waited for the rush of 200,000 wild half-savage men, who had 
already sacked and destroyed Colchester, St. Albans and London. 
His two legions were in the centre, his light armed troops at hand, 
while his cavalry formed his right and left wings. Boadicea and her 


DEL STUKELEYS PLAN GP THE CAMP AT ST. FAncran 


two daughters, in a war-chariot, was haranguing her troops while the 


wives of her soldiers were placed in waggons at the rear end of the army 
to view the battle. ‘The Britons rushed to the attack with savage shouts 
and songs of victory ; the Romans received their charge with showers 
of javelins, and then advanced in the form of a wedge, the Britons 
eagerly opening their ranks to surround and devour them up. The 
British chariots, armed with scythes, made great havoc among the 


oer 


Romans, till Suetonius ordered his legionaries to aim as at the 
Charioteers. The Britons, after a stubborn fight, gave way before th, 
close ranks of the disciplined warriors, leaving some 80,000 men upp 


the field, while the Romans, shoulder to shoulder, are reported to hay, 


lost only goomen. The line of waggons with the women proved a faty 


obstruction to the flight of the Britons. gee broke ae 
died by poison, and Suetonius proceeded “to make a esert and cj 
it Peace.” ae ; . 

Among relics of Roman Britain was a discovery In 1845 under th, 
foundation of a house in Maiden Lane, of an Iron urn full of gold ang 
silver coins of the reign of Constantine (306—337 A.D.). 

Saint Pancras, after whom the district is named, was a Youn; 
Phrygian nobleman who suffered martyrdom at Rome under th 
Emperor Diocletian (304 A.D.) for his adherence to the Christian faith; 
he became a favourite saint in England, and in consequence of th 
early age at which he suffered for the faith has been regarded as the 
patron saint of children. He is usually represented with a youthfy 
countenance, holding a book and a palm branch, and treading or 
a strange figure, supposed to symbolise his triumph over the arch 
enemy of mankind. He figures in Tennyson’s poem of “ Harold; 
where William, the Duke of Normandy, exclaims— 

Lay thou thy hand upon this golden pall: 
Behold the jewel of St. Pancratius 
Woven into the gold. Swear thou on this.” 

An early British Church was no doubt erected here to the honour o} 
this saint, and it is generally thought to have been one of the first it 
Britain. The present Church contains the relic of an altar made abou 
the year 625: it is marked with five crosses and is made of Kentist 
rag stone and hollowed out for the relics of a saint. 

From very early days four Manors were attached to St. Paul’ 
Cathedral. St. Pancras, which includes Agar ‘own and Somers Town, 
was made a prebendal manor by King Ethelbert in 603: the othe 
three manors were the “ Cantelowes,” or “ Kennistoune”™ ( Kentish 
Town), the “Totenhall"”’ (whence the name Yottenham Court Road) 
and the “ Rugmere.” 

The district is mentioned in the Domesday Book, or Survey (1087), 
where it is stated that the land round about the old Church called 
Pancras Manor was of one carucate, and employed one plough. On 
this estate were twenty-four men, who paid a rent of 30s. per annum: 
In the same record the Manor of Totenhall is described, 2lso the Manot 

ot Cantelowes, in which the land was of two carucates. 
St. Paul's, says the record, held four hides. “The villans em ploy only 
one plough, but might employ another. ‘There is timber in the hedge 
rows ; pasture for the cattle, and 20d. rents." 7 
oe Ning be description of North London is given by IF 

end of Becket, who, writing between 1170 and 1182 says—« On th 
north are fields for pastures, and open meadow sted . 

cr Ree p pen meadows, very pleasant, into 
which the river waters do flow, and mills are turned ab nithad 
lightful noise. The arable |] i ' Dean ee 

: 2 lands are no hungry pieces of gravel d 

but like the rich fields of Asia, which bri i 6 Se 
» Which bring plentiful corn, and fill the 
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parns of the owners with a dainty crop of the fruits of Ceres. Beyond 


k them an immense forest extends itself, beautiful with woods and groves, 
» and full of the lairs and coverts of beasts and game, stags, bucks, boars 
« and wild bulls.” noe 

| According to a visitation of the Church of Pancras made in the 


l eat 1251 there were only forty houses in the parish, and the desolate 
} situation of the village in the latter part of the sixteenth century is 

emphatically described by Norden in his Speculum Britanniae, who 
: after noticing the solitary condition of the Church, says—‘“ Yet about 
| the structure have bin manie buildings, now decaied, leaving poore 


Pancrast without companie or comfort.” 
, ‘Although this place be, as it were, forsaken of all, and true men 
| seldom frequent the same, but upon deveyne occasions, yet it is visayed 


In manuscript notes he adds 


by thieves, who assemble not there to pray, but to waite for prayer: 
and many fall into their handes, clothed, that are glad when they are 


escaped naked. 


Walk not there too late.” 


As lately as the year 1745 there were only two or three houses round 


about here, and twenty years later the population of the parish was 
under six hundred. 


II. 
THE PLACE NAME. 


LOOKING NORTH OVER KENTISH TOWN AND HIGHGATE, 
1805. 
(from an engraving by J, Storer.) 


Pee A ee 
NAMES often 
lead historians in- 
to long discussion 
as to their mean- 
ing. “Agar Town” 
which is stil! an 
ecclesiastical dis- 
trict, though bet- 
ter known as the 
Parnes sot ot 
Thomas’, Camden 
Town, is easily 
explained as the 
following notes 
will show. 

‘The countrified 
charm of this dis- 
trict previous to 


the middle of the nineteenth century can be estimated by a glance at 
any ancient map or old print of the locality. aes, ees 

Up to the middle of the last century the district was principally 
agricultural land. ‘I'he present Camden Town was open fields, Kentish 
Town was a small hamlet, and the country lanes leading to them were 
the resort of foot-pads. 


eee, 


A Church is mentioned in St. Pancras in 1183. Fulcherius, priest, 
was then made Vicar. Maximilian Misson, wrung of St. John Lateran, 
at Rome, says “‘ This is the Head and Mother of all Christian Churches 
if you except that of St. Pancras under Highgate, near London,” 
Lysons, in Environs of London, ascribes the date of the Church to the 
fourteenth century, referring probably to a re-building in 1350. An 
inventory of the Church dated 1251 is preserved at St. Paul’s and 
there are others of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Recerd 
Office possesses one of 1549 (Edw. VI.). 

The first drawing of ‘‘St. Pancras, ye Church” is dated 1587 (Guild- 
hall Library). Describing this Church in his Sfecu/um Srrtanniae 
(1593), John Norden, the topographer, writes ‘‘Pancras Church 
standeth all alone, as utterly forsaken, old and weather-beaten, which, 
for the antiquities thereof, it is thought not to yield to Paule’s in 
London. About this Church have bin manie buildings now decaied, 
leaving poore Pancrast without companie or comfort. Pancrast 
as desolate as it standeth is not forsaken of all: a Prebend of Paule’s 
accepteth it in right of his office.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, 1749 (xiv. 270) there are some lines 
which uphold the tradition of a very early foundation of this Church :— 

‘The rev’rend spire of ancient Pancras view, 
To ancient Pancras pay the rev’rence due : 
Christ's sacred Altar there first Britain saw, 
And gaz’d and worshipp’d, with an holy awe 
Whilst pitying heav’n diffus'd a sunny ray, 
And heathen darkness changed to Christian day.” 
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a roadway, called at one time “Black Dog Lane” or “ Midden | 
Beye” then ‘¢ Maiden Lane,” which forms the boundary between the 
arises of St. Pancras and Islington, is One of the most ancient roads | 
P the north of London. The historian Camden says, “It was opened 
1o the public in the year 1300, and was then the principal road for all 
rravellers proceeding to Highgate and the north.” This was formerly | 
called ‘‘ Longwich Lane, and was generally kept in such a dirty, 
disreputable state as to be almost impassable in winter, and was so || 
| 


“www - 


often complained of that the Bishop of London was induced to lay out 
anew road to Highgate Hill, so that a carrier might get to the north 
by avoiding Longwich Lane. “The old and anciente highwaye to 
High Barnet, from Grays Inn and Clerkenwell,” writes John Norden 
«yas through a lane to the east of Pancras Church, called Longwich 
Lane, from whence, leaving Highgate on the west, it passed through 
Tallingdon Lane, and so on to Crouche Ende, thence through 
Hornsey Great Park to Muswell Hill, Coanie Hatch, Fryene Barnete, 
and so on to Whetstone. This anciente waye, by reason of the 
deepness and dirtieness of the passage in the winter season, was refused 
by wayfaring men, carriers, and travellers, in regard whereof it is 
agreed between the Bishop of London and the countrie, that a new 
waye shall be laide forthe through Bishop’s Park, beginning at 
Highgate Hill, to leade direct to Whetstone, for which a certain tole 
should be paid.” From Kings Cross as far as Camden Road this 
thoroughfare was some years ago named York Road, on account of 
the contiguity of the London and York (afterwards the Great Northern) 
Railway. From the ‘‘ Brecknock Arms” at the north-east corner of 
Camden Town, to the foot of Highgate Hill, it was named the 
Brecknock Road, by order of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Western boundary line of the future Agar ‘Town, now known as 
King’s Road, was a lane leading from King’s Cross to Kentish ‘Town: 
its northern end was at one time called ‘Back Lane,” also later 
“Gray’s Inn Road” (sec Alap, fp. 10). This road, as it appeared 
a hundred years ago is depicted in the Second Roll of Aeutish Tows 
Rolls a series of three Rolls of original drawings by the late Mr. 
James Frederick King, which are preserved in the St. Pancras Public 
Library, Chester Road. Coming northwards from a beautifully drawn 
picture of Old St Pancras Church, the old ‘Adam and Eve Tavern” 
and Tea Gardens are shown which “formed a Noted place of attraction 
for Holiday folks & on Sundays especially the Gardens being thronged 
by Tea parties & then considered Out of Town”: adjoining these, and 
on a site since occupied by the ‘own Hall and Infirmary, is a row of 
houses known as Cook’s Row, built by Captain Cook, of Hampstead : 
north of these are the mansion of Counsellor Agar, from whom the 
district took its name, also the ruins of the first workhouse, which was 
destroyed by fire and transferred in 1790 to 2 plot of ground on the 
corner of Hampstead Road and Kentish ‘Town Road, and then a large 
stretch of meadow land, the next house being at the entrance to 
Kentish Town, Describing the property of Counsellor Agar the artist 
says “On the road side an immense number of poplar trees were 
Planted which grew so high as completely to shade the road, and in 
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summer rendered it most pleasant and picturesque when in full 

foliage-” He also states that ‘‘ when the Canal leading from Paddington 

was formed it meandered through the grounds of Counsellor Agar’s 
roperty, Since then all the fine poplars have been cut down and two 
and four roomed cottages have been built by working men at a ground 

rent on the road side payable weekly or monthly: the leases 
terminating at the end of twenty-one years have brought together 

such a variety of poor of every description known as Agar ‘own 

extending to the gas works in Maiden Lane beyond contemplation 

as to make it a second St. Giles it being very hazardous for any 
respectable dressed person to pass or repass without insult or 
annoyance, as this locality receives most of the refuse which the 

forming of New Oxford Street swept away to improve that previous 

impure district, so long the pest of the Parish of St. Giles.” 

Further drawings of Counsellor Agar’s House, from the Gardner 
Collection, may be seen at the County Hall, Westminster, and two 
paintings of this house together with a portrait of Counsellor Agar have 
recently been presented to the Public Library of St. Pancras by his 
great-grandson, Mr. Harold E, Talbot Agar. 

The history of this property, generally known as the ‘Counsellor’s 
Ground” and afterwards ‘‘ Agar Town,” may be seen from the deeds 
which precede the coming of the Midland Railway, which, after 1860, 
acquired practically the whole of the land. 

Pancras Manor was leased or demised to various persons, as the 
following abstracts show :— 

1375. The Manor was sold to Sir Robert Knowles on the demise 
of Lady Johanna, or Joan de Ferrers. 

1381. Robert de Knolles and his wife Constance gave ‘‘out of true 
and perfect love” to the Priory of the Carthusians next London £40 
per annum arising out of the Manors of Dunstail in Kent and St. Pancras 
in Middlesex. 

1560. Machyn’s Diary under this date notes that on January 27th, 
William Bellese “vintner of the Citie of London” was married at St. 
Pancras Church, and ‘‘an entertainment was held at his howse, the 
Manor Howse of Pancrasse.” 

1603, Henry Wentworth (Earl of Cleveland) sold the Manor to Sir 
Walter Cope who died 1608 “seized of a messuage, the Ould House 
and two hundred acres of meadow and certain closes,” which property 
was left to his daughter who married Henry Rich, Yarl of Holland, 
executed, 1649. : : 

According to the survey taken by order of Parliament in 1649, the 
demesne lands consisted of about 210 acres. ‘The manor house was 
sold to Richard Hill, Merchant of London, and the manor to Richard 
Utber, draper. About the year 1670, the lease came into the posses- 
i of John Jeffreys, Esq., father of Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys, Alderman of 

ondon. 

1667. After division of the lands on the death of Thomas Wriothesly, 
Fourth Earl of Southampton, in 1667, part became the property of the 
Marquis of Powys, and by him was conveyed to the Somers family. 

1755. By an indenture, April 5th, 1755; Henry Newcombe of 


ll 


in the County of Middlesex L.L.D., contracted for the 


Hackney, lands, etc., appertaining to the Prebend 


purchase of the mansion, house, 


, for £2,700. i 
Poets; a ie November goth, 1757, the estate was assigned 


to Henry Newcombe, son of Henry Newcombe, L.L.D., ey ' 

1798. Upon the surrender of a former lease, the manor was, by an 
indenture dated March 26th, 1798, demised to Henry Newcombe of 
Devonshire Place in the county of Middlesex for twenty-one years at 
a yearly rent of #10. 

coe By * indenture dated April 3rd, 1805, the estate was 
demised to Richard and George William Newcombe, exors. of their 
father, Henry Newcombe, deceased. > 

1810. On March 31st, 1810, the Manor of Pancras, containing by 
estimation about 70 acres, was purchased at Garraway’s Auction Rooms 
by WILLIAM AGAR, ESQ., Barrister at Law, the purchase money 
being £8,000. In 1811, it was assessed as prebendal Jand at £504, 
against which Mr Agar appealed, the rent having been mutch less and 
reduced by land occupied by St. Pancras Workhouse. In the course 
of his Appeal, Mr. Agar declared the extent of the estate as 72 acres, 
3 roods, 26 perches. 

Building leases were granted in 1831 when small houses Legan to be 
built. 

A note in the Hea/ Collection by M. L. Britton, referring to a house 
marked in Gibson’s edition of Camden says “The ruins of a brick 
edifice which stood near the spot whereon the second milestone from 
Holborn Bars now stands were removed by William Agar, Esq., when 
he became lessee of the estate. I have heard that this house was 
formerly the residence of Judge Jeffries and that he had some beautiful 
gardens here. It was afterwards occupied as the Parish workhouse, 
and having been destroyed by fire, was never rebuilt.” 

1847. The Rev. A. R. Chauvel, Prebendary of St. Pancras, died, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners having become possessed of the 
estate, leased it to WILLIAM TALBOT AGA R, ESQ., son of Coun- 
sellor Agar, for two lives. The land afterwards came again into the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, after spendjng large 
sums of money upon it, sold it to the Midland Railway. A School 
and a School Church were built upon it in 1847 and 1857. These 
were pulled down by the Railway after 1860 (see page 45). > 


le 
BATTLE BRIDGE AND SOMERSTOWN. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. 
PANCRAS in general, which 
is Outside the scope of this little 
local history, may easily be 
gathered from a perusal of 
Guides or Surveys which have 
been issued from time to time, 
or by reference to such books as 
FEuvirons of London (Lysons) ; 
St. Pancras Past and Present 
(#. Willer, 1874); Historv of 
the Parish (Palmer, 1870); Oud 
and New London (Walfard, 
1877); AJ¢arylebone and St. 
Pancras (Clinch, 1890); St. 
Pancras Bonk of Dates, Open 
Spaces, etc. (W. EB. Brown, 
1908—11) ; articles and reports 
of St Pancras Antiquarian 
Socrely published in the S¢ 
Pancras Gazette, Guardian, 
Chronicle, most of which are 
easily available in public or 
private libraries; there are also 
many folios of prints and MS. 
notes in the Heal Collection at St. Pancras Public Library. 

King’s Road, as has already been mentioned (fave 9), was, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, just a lane leading northward 
from Kings Cross to Kentish ‘Town, while Maiden Lane was an ancient 
way leading from Battle Bridge to Highgate. Battle Bridge, so called 
from the traditional battle between Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman 
General, and Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, was formerly a small brick 
bridge over the river Fleet. (It is told that in 1731, John Everett, 
a highwayman, was hung at ‘T'yburn, for stopping a coach and robbing 
some ladies at Battle Bridye). In 1830 Battle Bridge assumed the 
name of King’s Cross, from an octagonal structure crowned by a statue 
of George 1V., which was erected at the centre of six roads which 
there united: this was demolished in 1845. arly in the last century 
the locality formed one of the great dust-heaps of London. lhe Battle 
Bridge dustmen and cinder-sifters were the pariahs of the metropolis. 
The mountains of cinders and filth were the debrrs of years, and were 
the haunts of innumerable pigs. ; . 

Throughout the sieneonn century the mineral springs In — 
district had been a great attraction. Advertisements dated sph 
1730 acclaimed the waters of Pancras Wells. Plantations had a 
made, walks amidst avenues of trees, pump rooms and a house o 


ST. PANCRAS WELLS AND CiltURCIS, 1700, 


Etching by Toms, after a drawing in 
Crace Collection (British Musewn:). 
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entertainment. Not only were “ vapourish and melancholy ” disorders 

d by drinking the waters, but “leprosy, scurvy, 
professed to be removed by g tr — ceed Ta 
king’s evil, cancers, or the most corrosive ulcers” W ale ie = € : fe) “ 
cured. In 1779, ladies and gentlemen could geek € bene a 
pleasure of drinking these waters for threepence each morning, or be 
entitled to drink either of the purgative or chalybeate waters at their 
pleasure, during the whole season, upon subscribing Tos. hs k As the 
popular faith in these waters declined, one only remained, ee, ee 
St. Chad’s Well. Describing it in 1826, William Hone, 1D his Avery 
Day Book says “If anyone desire to visit this spot of ancient renown, 
let him descend from Holborn Bars to the very bottom of Grays Inn- 
lane. On the left-hand side formerly stood a considerable hill, whereon 
were wont to climb and browse certain mountain goats of the 
metropolis, in common language called swine: the hill was the largest 
heap of cinderdust in the neighbourhood of London. It was formed 
by the annual accumulation of some thousands of cart-loads, since 
exported to Russia for making bricks to rebuild Moscow, after the 
conflagration of that capital on the entrance of Napoleon. Opposite to 
this unsightly heap, and on the right-hand side of the road is an angle- 
wise faded inscription: St. Chad’s Well.” 

Very near to Pancras Wells was a sort of rival establishment the 
“Adam and Eve Tea Gardens” which attained to considerable 
popularity as the resort of pleasure seekers. The gardens were 
attached to the “Adam and Eve Tavern” (an establishment quite 
distinct from that at Hampstead Road). Advertisements in old news- 
papers reminded the readers of their day that these gardens were 
‘genteel and rural.” Coffee, tea, and especially “hot loaves” were 
part of the material attractions. ‘ Likewise cows” were “kept for the 
making of the syllabubs."’ Near these gardens was a field “ pleasantly 
situated for trap-ball playing.” These Tea Gardens were described in 
the Picture of London for 1805 as being “a pleasant distance from 
town, where is an excellent bowling green, and a regular company 
meet In summer, in the afternoon to play at bowls and trap-ball. 
A very good room for parties to dine, drink tea, etc.” Mr. Lambert 
was the then proprietor and his advertisement concluded with these 
lines :— 

" All those who love trap-ball to Lambert's repair, 
Leave the smoke of the town, and enjoy the fresh air.” 

G. Swinnerton & Co., succeeding proprietors, also advertised 
their improvement of these gardens, “with walks, arbours, flowers, 
shrubs, etc.” 

A famous parachute descent from a balloon took place in a field 
near here in 1802. In an old print the pionecr, Mons, Garnerini, js 
seen studying the spot as an “ Aero Station ”! Balloon ascents were 
afterwards one of the local attractions, duly advertised on the Bills 
of the ‘Adam and Eve.” Another attraction, frequently advertised 
was the Firework Display. A well-known maker of fireworks and 
explosives was Mr, W. KE. Davies, who lived in Agar Town: he had 
a cannon in front of his house. His daughter, who was 

orn in 1828, died at the age of ninety-seven in 1925. Her son is one 
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of the present Sidesmen at St. Thomas’ Church, Camden Town, and 
has been & life-long member of the Church. 

Previous to the middle of the eighteenth century, when the New | 
goad (now Euston Road) was made by virtue of an Act of Parliament 
passed in the reign of George II. (1756), what is now the Euston Road 
was part of an expanse of verdant fields. 

At the corner of Euston Road and Hampstead Road stands a public 
house, Which perpetuates the sign of a tavern referred to above, “The 
Adam and Eve.” Hone identifies this tavern with the site of the old | 
Manor of Totenhall of Norman times. As late as 1832 this was quite 
a rural inn, only One storey in height: it was the end of a short walk 
into the country, and had long been celebrated for its tea-gardens. 

Between this old-time rustic spot and the pasture-land to be known 
later as Agar and Camden ‘Town there had gradually sprung up by the 
middle of the last century a populous and, at times, a prosperous | 
district known as Somers Town. The growth of this district long 
“ before the arrival of the London and Birmingham Railway in 1838, and 
the building up of Euston Square, may be judged from the following 
extract from a letter, addressed in October, 1813, by Mr. J. T. Malcolm 
tothe Gentleman's Magazine: “3ir,—Permit me to acquaint you of 
what has occurred during the last thirty years in the place honoured by 
my residence in the north of London. A road has been made lately, 
called the New-road, which has intersected extensive fields from 
Tottenham Court-road to Battle Bridge: about midway, and on the 
south side of the same stood the famous ‘Bowling Green House,’ 
which has been noted for at least a century as a country retreat for 
Londoners on a Sunday afternoon; and lower down on the opposite 
side, was the ‘ Brill,’ a comfortable country tavern, and perhaps more 
ancient than its rival. A few houses near the ‘Mother Red Cap,’ at 
Camden Town, and the Old Church of St. Pancras, were the only 
buildings that interrupted the view of the country from Queen Square 
and the Foundling Hospital With the exception of the two buildings 
already mentioned, and a group of tall trees in a lane leading from 
Gray’s Inn Lane to the ‘Bowling Green House,’ there was nothing to 
interrupt the view. Commencing at Southampton-row, near Holborn, 
is an excellent private road belonging to the Duke of Bedford, and 
the fields along the road are intersected with paths in different direc- 
tions. The pleasantness of the situation, and the temptation offered 
by the New-road, induced some people to build on the land, and the 
Somers Places, East and West arose: a few low buildings near the 
Duke’s-road first made their appearance, accompanied by others of the 
same description. and, after a while, Somers Town was planned. Mr. 
Jacob Leroux became the principal landowner under lord Somers.” 
The subsequent story of Somers ‘Town tells of its rise and fall. The 
influx of French immigrants contributed to its prosperity. After the 
death of Mr. Leroux paltry habitations arose, and streets spread 
eastwards towards Old Pancras Road. A sketch of this district not 
many years later, after telling the story of the “ North Western Railway,” 
would bring us back along the New Road to “ The Brill” and Pancras 
Road in a locality answering to the description of what Charles 
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Dickens called a “shy neighbourhood,” abounding in bird and 
birdcage shops, costermongers’ shops, old rag and bottle shops, 
donkeys, barrows, dirty fowls, etc., and with the inevitable gin-shop at 
every corner. The very dogs of the neighbourhood betrayed “‘a slinking 
consciousness of being in poor circumstances.” 


CHARLES, EARL CAMDEN (1714 

Lorp Hicy CHANCELLOR, 
(From an engraving by H. Aleyer, 
Reynolds.) 


—1794). 


Gfter an orivinal piclure by Sir Joshua 
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CAMDEN TOWN. 


CAMDEN TOWN was so called (but indirectly) after William 
amden, 2 famous antiquarian and author of Britannia. Charles 
Pratt, Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor in the reign of George III., 
created in 1765, Baron Camden of Camden Place, in Kent, derived his 
title from his seat near Chislehurst, in Kent, formerly the residence of 
William Camden. His Lordship, who died in 1794, married the 
daughter and co-heir of Nicholas Jeffrey, Esq., son and heir of Sir 
Geoffrey Jeffreys, of Brecknock: and his Lordship’s eldest son was 
created in 1812 Ear] of Brecknock and Marquis Camden. Lord 
Camden’s second title was Viscount Bayham: all these names, Pratt, 
effreys, Brecknock and Bayham are found in Camden Town. 

Camden Town was commenced towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, Lord Camden having in the year 1791 let out ground on leases 
for building fourteen hundred houses. In Camden Road and Camden 
Square many houses of aristocratic appearance were built. The High 
Street, which originally consisted of a row of small shops with one floor 
above and trim gardens in their fronts, separated by hedges of privet, 
has from time to time been rebuilt: for many years the upper part of 
that street, thronged with its stalls of itinerant vendors, presented all 
the appearances of a market place. Manuscript lists of early inns in 
this neighbourhood exist, in which we find ‘“ Mother Red Cap,” 
“Nother Black Cap,” the *‘ Britannia,” the ‘‘Camden Arms,” the 
“Bedford Arms” and others. Mother Red Cap wasa strange being, for 
eyer associated with Camden Town, whose reminiscence was preserved 
by this old wayside house which bore her sign, a venerable lady— 
either an ale-wife or a witch—-with a tall extinguisher-shaped hat, not 
unlike that ascribed to Mother Shipton, to whose weird memory another 
tavern existed half 
a mile away. 
“Mother Red Cap” 
was the constant 
resort of many a 
Londoner who de- 
sired to inhale the 
fresh air and enjoy 
the quiet of the 
country, and was 
known as the half- 
way house to High- 
gate and Hampstead. 
Nearby was a well- 
known Dairy, a rural 
Cottage ** furnished 
with forms and 
benches for the ped- aia 
éstrians to rest upon the roadside, whilst its master and mistress 
served out milk fresh from the cow to all whocame.” In the eighteenth 
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century this was a spot associated with Lagi ay Pts aagippbien Old 
maps show foot-paths leading towards it Sct ee ee sine’ se 
Fig Lane (Crowndale Road) or Gray’s Inn Roa i : a § s Road) 
near the Veterinary College and the College Paddock on the opposite 
side of College Street. lollowing is an extract from many little news. 
paper cuttings of a similar character. ‘ 

April 6th, 1764. “As two gentlemen on Sunday evening were 
returning from Hampstead they were attacked pean Mother Red 
Cap’s and the Adam and Eve at Pancras by a foot-pad, who demanded 
their money: a large Newfoundland dog, belonging to one of the 
gentlemen, seized the villain by the throat, whilst one of the gentlemen 
knocked him down and held him until the horse patrol came up. He 
was taken to the watch house to be carried before a magistrate. ° 

The guard, or patrol, consisted of two men * well armed ’ who were 
provided after 1756 by voluntary subscription from the inhabitants of 
Kentish Town: their beat was between “The Bull,’’ Kentish Town, 
and ‘The Coach and Horses,” near the Foundling Hospital. 

The “ Regent’s Canal,” after leaving Regent's Park, passes through 
Camden ‘Town. This was constructed after 1812 and was opened for 
water traffic in 1820: it is spanned by many bridges, while, in the east, 
a feat of engineering carried the railway under it: railway cuttings and 
tunnels were a matter of considerable pride in the early days of the 
railways. With the canal meandering around Camden and Agar Town, 
and with swamips, marshes and overflowings of the River Fleet which 
often caused serious floods, it was no small matter when in 1850 the 
North London Railway came along on immense viaducts and embank- 
ments to connect West London with the docks at Blackwall. An Act 
of Inauguration for this was obtained in 1846 under North Western 
auspices, by a railway bearing the title of the ‘East and West India 
Docks and Birmingham Junction Railway.” ‘This cunsbrously named 
railway, was planned to start at the Goods Station at Cainden and to 
run vz@ northern London to the docks where an enormous traffic was 
carried on. In M/ustrated London News, November 1544, 1851, a vivid 
account is given of one of the first journeys along this line, then known 
as the “Camden Town Railway.” “Facilities have been provided 
which traverse the eastern and northern suburbs of the metropolis, and 
enable the Iondoner to make the overland journey from Fenchurch 
Street, City, to Primrose Hill and the Regent's Park, at a very trifling 
expenditure of time and money. After passing several beautiful villas, 
we arrived at Camden Town where the railway is constructed upon 
a brick viaduct of good proportions. The main roads are crossed by 
wrought-iron, boiler-plate bridges, on the same principle as the cele- 
brated tubular bridge over the Menai Straits. Some of these bridges 
are of considerable Span, and the details of their construction are well 
worthy the close examination of those who can appreciate works of 
se kind. Tixamples of these bridges are those over Randolph Street 
sib te ee are ee had already come into being. An 
‘te sbloinent ces ie am 4 Road had been passed in 1821, and 
iden sNares Aetae. : seen by comparing the Maps printed with 

, § 1623, 1836 and 1855. At the irtersection of 
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amden Road (at first called Bayham Terrace, New 
) were Brecknock Crescent and the Camden 
Cottages. Up to about 1825, when the Camden Road Pin made, it 
had been “one of the loveliest of our green lanes, noted for its wild 
flowers and simples, its tall elms and pollard oaks and sis health-giving 
breezes. Ina field near the toll-gate, facing Brecknock Arms, the last 
duel ever fought in England took place in 1843. The victim of the 
duel was a Colonel Fawcett, who, after being shot by Lieutenant Munro, 
was conveyed to the ae See Reneaun Street, where he died, 
; inquest was afterwards held. ; 
pay te (p. 21) and a Lust of Streets published for the 
election of a Vestry in 1855 show “St. Paul's Terrace in King's 
Road (opposite Elm Lodge, formerly “Mr, Agar’s’’): that locality, 
together with Prebend Street, Prebend Place, Canal Terrace, and 
a cluster of little houses which used to stand on the site of the present 
Electricity Power Station and the Dust Destructor (part of Georgiana 
Street) were attached ecclesiastically to the parish of St. Stephen’s 
(now All Saints), Camden Town. St. Stephen's Church was erected 
simultaneously with St. Pancras New Church in 1824. Lower down 
King’s Road were also Wade’s Place and Pratt Terrace. In Great 
College Street was Kent Terrace, and the northern portion of College 
Place was known as College Street West. All these are well 
remembered by old residents. 

In Great College Street there is the Veterinary College, which was 
founded by Mr. Saint Bell, and erected in its original form in 1792. 
The main object was to “form a school of veterinary science, in which 
the anatomical structure of quadrupeds of all kinds, the diseases to 
which they are all subject, and the remedies proper to be applied, 
might be investigated and regularly taught.” Tor some years the 
ground in front of the College was enclosed by wooden palings, and 
was at one time used by the St. Pancras Volunteers. In quite recent 
years extensive rebuilding of this College has taken place, the old 
buildings having now completely disappeared. 

Wrotham Road and Elm Road were built on leases granted in 1852: 
previous to this, however, the lofty railway line swept across this area 
just north of Agar Town. ‘Greenwood’s Almshouses" in Little 
Randolph Street were instituted in 1840, under the benefaction of 
Mrs. Esther Greenwood, of Regent’s Park, to provide a home “rent 
free, for aged women of indigent circumstances and good character, 
a preference being given to the inhabitants of Camden ‘Town and 
Kentish Town.” The terms of this and other charitable foundations 
in the Parish of St. Pancras are set out in Samuel \Wiswould’s 
Charitable Foundations, Bequests, etc. (186 3). The Dairy at 1, Little 
Randolph Street, owned by Mr. Davies, and formerly by Mr A. 
Cresswell, was established in 1844, and the adjoining newsancia 
business, owned by Mr. Redgrove, and formerly by Mis Sri ae was 
established at the same time: Mrs. Samuel was born at that address 
‘and remembers the days when her “ paper shop,” the Dairy and the 
avern opposite were “out in the country.” 


Street names in the locality remind us not only of Lord Camden. 


King’s Road and C 
Road and Frederick Street 
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and Priory Streets and St. Paul’s 
rey were built on Church land. 


Street is on what was originally called Brook Meadow, from 
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the fact that here ran one of the many Te ia of the is rhe 
which was crossed by a wooden bridge. When Great se ee oe 
became so named by virtue of an order made on July pat I . the 
following names were abolished: Camden Broadway, Co ge ed 
N. and W., Kent Terrace, College Villas, Pratt eles he co 
Terrace, and College Terrace. Three years earlier—on Octo s 30th, 
1863—when High Street, Camden own, received its Hee 
it did away with these names: Park Terrace, Seymour Place, Adam's 
Terrace, Barton’s Place, Stucley ‘Terrace, and Hawley Terrace. : 

In the Cré’sen of the World (Letter cxxii.) there is an amusing 
account of a “journey made to Kentish Town,” in 1760. Oliver 
Goldsmith intended to ridicule the superficial writers of his day who 
were minutely particular in describing their first impressions of other 
countries. ‘Having heard much of Kentish Town, I conceived a strong 
desire to see that celebrated place. . . . Travellers have two 
methods of going to Kentish Town: they take coach, whicn costs 
ninepence, or they may go a-foot, which costs nothing: in my opinion, 
a coach is by far the most eligible convenience, but I was resolved to 
go on foot, having considered with myself that going in that manner 
would be the cheapest way. . . . From Pancrage to Kentish 
Town is an easy journey of one mile and a quarter: the road lies 
through a fine champaign country, well watered with beautiful drains, 
and enamelled with flowers of all kinds, which might contribute to 
charm every sense, were it not that the odoriferous gales are often 
more impregnated with dust than perfume. . . . As you enter 
Kentish Town, the eye is at once presented with the shops of 
artificers, such as vendors of candles, small-coal, and hair-brooms: 
there are also several august buildings of red brick, with numberless 
sign-posts, or rather pillars in a peculiar order of architecture.” There 
is humour in his description, but the mode of travelling, the state of 
the roads, a turnpike gate which he describes, the dust, and the 
‘beautiful drains” between St. Pancras and Kentish Town, are 
suggestive of the past. 

The “august buildings of red brick” were known as Pain’s Place: 
a date on the corner house (1720) told that they had been erected 
forty years when Goldsmith saw them. In 1805, Edward Burch, who 
attained first rank as an engraver of gems lived in this place. <A house 
which for many years had the inscription ‘Norfolk Laundry, 
established in 1835" was originally Madame de Neave’'s boarding 
school. In the centre house of Pain’s Place lived an eminent 
telescope maker named Mr. Watson. Troma window in Mr. Watson’s 
house an old inhabitant writes: “I have seen by means of Mr. 
Watson's powerful telescope all the movements of the artist while 
sketching from above the ball of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” ‘The artist 
was Mr. Horner, who conceived the idea, while the upper part of the 
Cathedral was under repair, of making @ panoramic sketch of London. 
In 1824 Mr, Lever, the builder of many of the Original streets in 
Camden Town, constructed a circular building to house this great 
illustration of the world’s biggest city. The enterprise took so long 
to complete that Mr. Horner was ruined before the picture was 
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ompleted, and the building was acquired by Mr. Henry Willis as an 


orga!) factory which became known as the Rotunda Organ Works. * -.s 


Horner's Panorama of London was exhibited subsequently in 1829, 
in the Colosseum—a large polygonal structure built for the purpose on 
the east side of Regent's Park, off Albany Street (see 1836 Jaf, 
ph. 19): The Colosseum was removed for building purposes in 1875. 


ENTRANCE to LONDON FROM Kentisit Town, 1849. 
From Pen and Wash Sketch in Heal Collection. 

Pain’s Place, Cain Place, and Montevideo Place (see p. 40 G4 
College Street School) occur frequently in St. Thomas’ Registers 
previous to 1878. One of the oldest, and yet youngest, links with 
the past is a present member of the Boys’ Choir at St. Thomas’ 
Church whose great-grandfather lived at Cain Place: he is entered in 
the registers and is described as ‘Yollgate Keeper’: he held this 
position after 1820, and was popularly known as ‘“‘the shepherd”’ from 
the great number of sheep which passed under his care. [rom this 
locality (now spoken of as ‘‘ Marsh’s Corner”) the Kentish Town Road 
southward, which forms a boundary of the Parish, was formerly known 
as '‘Water Lane” from its proximity to the River Fleet ‘which u—if 
the words of a note in the Kentish Town Rolls— winds its current at 
the back of the Castle ‘fea Gardens and crosses the Meadow which 
passes into a connecting branch of the same River and by a sharp 
angle turns under the Road, then crosses the fields opposite. Quite 
recently a coin of George III. (1797) was dug up by a boy under the 
root of an old tree in a back garden near this road. An interesting 
George IV. 3rd Reverse “Lion” Shilling, shown in 
accompanying illustration, was also found recently in 
a garden in St. Paul’s Road. The date of this 1s 
1826: obverse bears the 2nd Bust |. with title 
GEORGIUS IV. DEI GRATIA ‘1826 ° and the reverse has 
the Lion with Rose, Shamrock and Thistle, and the 
Inscription BRITANNIARUM REX FIDEI DEFENSOR. 
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HENRY WILLIS. 


AT THE ROTUNDA 
ORGAN WORKS, Rochester 
Place, Camden Town, ‘‘Father” 
Henry Willis established the 
famous firm of organ builders, 
Born in London in 1821, Willis 
had acquired musical tastes from 
his father: at a very early age 
he began to play the organ. 
After an apprenticeship as an 
organ builder he went to Chel- 
tenham as assistant to an organ 
builder. This was, however, 
only the first of several posts 
which he afterwards held. In 
1845 he started in business for 
himself, and in that year re- 
built the organ at Gloucester 
Cathedral. In 1851 came the 
Exhibition in Crystal Palace and 

Henry WILtis, 1821—1901. with it the first really great organ 
built by Willis. It was the pioneer of the improved pneumatic movement 
and was set up later in Winchester Cathedral. “It never went wrong, 
said Mr. Willis himself: “A child could play the keys with all the stops 
drawn. The instrument was absolutely my own in every detail ; not 
a ghost of an individual had any part or lot in its conception or design.” 
Mr. Willis’ next important commission was the Royal Aibert Hall organ, 
after that came the St. Paul’s Cathedral organ, which, in 1863, was 
re-arranged by his skill, and in due course rebuilt. For the Alexandra 
Palace he built two organs. Not every one is aware that the Grand 
Organ at Alexandra Palace is the second of two instruments built for 
the Palace by Father Willis, the first having been completely gutted by 
fire in 1874. Willis was in the building at the time, and only by 
a narrow margin managed to escape injury from the fire himself, so 
rapid was the conflagration. The first instrument had just been com- 
pleted when the disastrous outbreak occurred. Before the ashes of the 
organ and the molten pipes were cold Willis was commissioned to build 
another organ to precisely the same design, and in 1875 this became 
a fart accompli, This organ was not only the most outstanding concert 
organ in the country in point of size, but in design and equipment it 
was far ahead of contemporary instruments by other builders. In 
grandeur of dimensions and of general layout it exceeded another 
famous organ of Willis’ early years, namely that at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Among the most beautiful of smaller organs built by Willis 
at this time is that at St. Thomas’ Church, Agar Town ; this was built 
in 1875 (see Chapter X1V. below). 

His Cathedral list included many organs, and the instrument at 
Windsor is also his. His first place of business had been near King’s 
Cross, and after short stays elsewhere he settled at the Rotunda. 
Throughout his life he played at various London Churches. He 
died in Lawford Road, Kentish Town, in 1901. 
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VI. 
CHARLES DICKENS AND AGAR TOWN. 


THE AGAR ESTATE 
comprised the whole of the 
land lying northof the Regent's 
Canal, east of King’s Road, 
and west of York Road, as 
far as St. Paul’s Road. Pre- 
vious to the district being 
obliterated by the Railways 
a short lease for building pur- 
poses had been granted to 
Mr. William Agar, and this 
lease reverted to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners about 
1860, after which it was trans- 
ferred for a considerable sum 
to the Midland Railway. 

Agar Town had by this 
time become a miserable dis- 
trict of mud and hovels; so 
dreary and dirty was the place, 
though its creation was only 
of recent date, that it was 
styled by Charles Dickens 


Inisn) STREET SELLER. “A Suburban Connemara.” 
“Sweet Chany ! Two a pinny Or-r-ranges— In his Household Words, 1851 
two a pinny !” (Vol. ti., pp. 562 ff.) Dickens 


pictures a Manchester man visiting London to seek a residence for him- 
self and family. ‘I wished to be somewhere between Battle Bridge 
and Euston Square . . . . with this purpose I procured a new 
map. I drew out my pocket compasses, measured the line, reduced it 
one half, and, on finding the unknown locality, brought one point of 
the dividor’s plumb upon a spot which I at once read off the map as 
‘Agar Town.’ Looking more minutely, I observed that the particular 
point of the district indicated was ‘Salisbury Crescent. . . . With 
map in hand I rode down to King’s Cross, and proceeding along the 
old Pancras Road, entered the King’s Road, which is the boundary of 
the property I was seeking. I had not gone far beyond a large 
building which I found was the St. Pancras Workhouse, when I observed 
a woman and a number of ragged children drawing a truck. The 
truck contained a table, two or three old chairs and some kitchen 
utensils, with a large bundle of bed-clothes tied up in a patchwork quilt. 
The entire strength of the company was exerted to draw the truck up 
the steep pathway of a turning on the right-hand side of the road, in 
which they succeeded at length: and the woman, struggling, with her 
hair about her face and her bonnet hanging round her neck, the truck 
moved on, aided by the vigorous pushing of her young family behind. 
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above the road, which was a complete hy 
t-ruts: the truck, oscillating and bounding 
ay, threatened every momen, 


The pathway was some feet 
of mud and filth with deep car ; 

i itl  pathw 
over the inequalities of the narrow pa 
to overturn with the woman, her family and all her worldly goods. 


Suddenly the inner wheel encountered a small hillock of dust ang 
vegetable refuse at the door of a cottage, and finally shot its content 
into the deep slough of the roadway. . . - A dustman, happenjpy 
to pass at the time, helped the children to restore the chattels to the 
righted truck. 


“¢ Eow fur have you to go?’ he asked. 
“Oh! not fur,’ said she ‘only to one of them cottages yonder. It’s 


very aggravatin’ arter draggin’ them goods all the way from Smitises 
Rents and all along that there nasty road, all right, just to upset when 
one’s got here! This ain’t no woman’s work, this ain’t: only my 
husband’s got a job this mornin’, and we was obliged to move out afore 
twelve, which is the law, they says.’ 

«What is the name of this place ?’ I asked. 

““«This here, sir?’ replied the woman ; ‘why, Hagar Town.” 

«Agar Town?’ I exclaimed, with astonishment, remembering how 
clean and promising it had appeared on the map. ‘Do you mean to 
say that I am really in Agar Town ?’ 

“The dustman, who by this time had finished his job, and who sat 
upon the pathway smoking a short black pipe, with his legs dangling 
over the road, like a patient angler by a very turbid stream, ventured 
to join in the conversation by answering my question. 

“* You're as nigh,’ said he, ‘to the middle o’ Hagar Town as you 
well can be.’ 

“© And where,’ said I, ‘is Salisbury Crescent ?’ 

**« There’s Salisbury Crescent.’ 

“I looked up and saw several wretched hovels, ranged in a slight 
curve, that formed some excuse for the name. ‘The doors were blocked 
up with mud, heaps of ashes, oyster-shells and decayed vegetables. 

‘** It’s a rum place, ain’t it?’ remarked the dustman. ‘I am forced 
to come through it twice every day, for my work lays that way; but 
I wouldn't, if I could help it. It don't much matter in my business, 
a little dirt, but Hagar Town is worse nor I can abear,’ 

Are there no sewers?’ 

“*Sooers? Why, the stench of a rainy morning is enough fur to 
knock down a bullock. It’s all very well for them as is lucky enough 
to have a ditch afore their doors: but, in. gen'ral, everybody chucks 
everythink out in front and there itstays. ‘There used to be an inspector 
of noosances, when the choleray was about: but, as soon as the 
choleray went away, people said éhey didn’t want no more of that suit 
till such times as the choleray should break out agen.’ 

“*Is the whole of Agar Town in such a deplorable state as this? 
1 asked. ' 

: “*Allon it! Some places wuss. You can’t think what rookeries 
rier some Parts, As to the roads, they ain’t been done nothink 
“ee He Meats roads. I recollect when this place was all gardeners’ 
ground: it was a nice pooty place enough then. When people began 
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» build on it, they run up a couple o' rows o’ houses oppersite one 

nother, and then the road was left fur to make itself. Then the rain 

me down, and people chucked their rubbidge out: and the ground 

pein’ nat’rally soft, the carts from the brick-fields worked it all up into 
’ 


os: How far does Agar Town extend ?’ I asked. 
«*Do you see them cinder heaps out a yonder?’ 
“J looked down in the distance and beheld a lofty chain of dark 
mountains. 
«*We)l,’ said the dustman, ‘that's where Hagar Town ends, close 
upon Battle Bridge. Them heaps is made o’ breeze: breeze is the | 
| 
| 


siftins of the dust what has been put there by the conteractor’s men, 
atter takin’ away all the wallyables as has been found.’ 

“. . . . As [had by this time given up all intention of seeking 
a residence in that neighbourhood, I continued my researches, like 
Dr. Syntax, simply in search of the picturesque. 

“Crossing another bridge—for the canal takes a winding course 
through the midst of this Eden—I stood beside the Good Samaritan 
public-house to observe the houses which the dustman had pointed out, 
with the water ‘a flowin’ in at the back doors.’ Along the canal side, 
the huts of the settlers, of many shapes and sizes, were closely ranged. 
Every tenant, having, 
as I was informed, 
his own lease of 
ground, appeared to 
have disdained to 
imitate his neigh- 
bour. and to have 
constructed hisabode 
according to his own 
ideas of beauty or 
convenience. There 
were the dog-kennel, 
the cow-shed. the 
shanty, and the elon- 
gated watch-box 
styles of architecture. 
To another the in- 
genious residence of Tue Dusr Huars, 1836. 


Robinson Crusoe 
seemed to have given his idea. Through an opening was to be seen 


another layer of dwellings at the back: one looking like a dismantled 
windmill, and another, perched upon a wall, like a guard’s look-out on 
top of a railway carriage. The love of variety was, everywhere, carried 
to the utmost pitch of extravagance. Every garden had its nuisance— 
so far the inhabitants were agreed—but every nuisance was of a distinct 
and peculiar character. In the one was a dung-heap; in the mee 
a cinder-heap ; in a third, which belonged to the cottage of a coster- 
monger, were a pile of whelk and periwinkle shells, some rotten 
| cabhages, and a donkey: and the garden of another, exhibiting a board 
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inscribed with the words ‘ Ladies School’ had wae a pond 4 tig 
green water, which was carefully dammed up 3 ee rom 
flowing over upon the canal towing-path by a bric paae ae a 

“ The inhabitants themselves exhibit a genuine Ins are, Here 
and there a barrow or two of oyster shells, broken bricks aS og dry 
materials haye been thrown into the mud. In Cambridge Row 
I observed that some effort had been made to get a oe 
a sign-board indicated that it was to facilitate the approach to ‘ The 

- i 

Beasties in way until I came within the shadow of me Seg 
cinder-heaps of Mr. Darke, the contractor, I turned off at Cambridge 
Crescent, to make a hazardous attempt of discovering a passage back 
into the Pancras Road. At the corner of Cambridge Crescent are the 
Talbot Arms Tea Gardens, boasting a dry skittle-ground, which if it be 
not an empty boast, must be an Agar Town island. The settlers of 
Cambridge Crescent are almost all shopkeepers— the poorest exhibiting 
in their rag-patched windows a few apples and red herrings, with the 
rhyming announcement, ‘ Table-beer, Sold here. 


“As I proceeded my way became more perilous. The footpath, it 
gradually narrowing, merged at length into the bog of the road. ir 
I hesitated ; but to turn back was almost as dangerous as to go on. tl 
I thought, too, of the possibility of my wandering through the labyrinth au 
of rows and crescents until I should be benighted: and the idea of re 
a night in Agar Town, without a single lamp to guide my footsteps, a 
emboldened me to proceed. Plunging at once into the mud, and st 


hopping in the manner of a kangaroo—so as not to allow myself to 


sink and disappear altogether—I found myself at length once more in 
the King’s Road.” 


ce 
Charles Dickens was born in 1812, and the story of his boyhood AN 
days spent in Bayham Street, Camden Town, and in Johnson Street, al 
Somerstown, are well known. In embarrassed circumstances his at 
parents had moved to Bayham Street about 1822, and the remembrance 
of the privations of that period left in his mind dismal recollections. ir 
In his books many places in St. Pancras, besides those of his child- oO! 
hood days, are referred to. A vivid picture of the indescribable oO! 
confusion in the district when the London Railway was being con- st 
structed is shown in the description of Stags’s Gardens, Camden Town, oO 
in Dombey and Son (1846—1848). “ Boffin's Bower” and the im mense le 
cinder heaps in Our Mutual Friend are also a reminiscence of Battle Cc 
Bridge before the Midland and Great Northern Railway Stations were c 
erected. “Where I live,” said Mr. Boffin, “is called The Bower. aU 
Hoffin's Bower is the name Mrs. Boffin christened it when we came 
into it as a property. If you should meet with anybody that don’t ir 
iknow it by that name (which hardly anybody does), when you've got a 
nigh upon about a odd mile, or Say and a quarter if you like, up I: 
Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, ask for Harmony Jail, and you'll be put 
right,”” Mr. Silas Weeg was rattled along to the spot by an accom- a 
modating coster In his donkey cart; the house was situated in York 
Koad. In David Copperfield a quaint description is given of the ) 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in which Tommy Traddles lodged ; al 
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ParaApisr Row, Acar Town. 
From The Auilder, 1853. 


it was in a street near the Veterinary College, Camden Town. ‘The 
inhabitants appeared to have a propensity to throw any little trifles 
they were not in want of, into the road: which not only made it rank 
and sloppy, but untidy too, on account of the cabbage leaves. The 
refuse was not wholly vegetable either, for I myself saw a shoe, 
a doubled-up saucepan, a black bonnet, and an umbrella, in various 
stages of decomposition, as I was looking for the number I wanted.” 
+ + * f 

It is well known that during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century famous little circles of literary men gathered around Camden 
Town, Kentish Town and Highgate, just as later on Camden Town 
and especially Camden Square was the home of many well-known 
artists and other celebritics. 

In Gleanings, Historical and Literary, mm St. Pancras, published 
in 1906, it is remarked that “Ir is difficult for present-day inhabitants 
of Camden ‘Town to picture the green fields which then existed, where 
our busy thoroughfares now stand, and to believe that the fashionable 
suburb (Highgate), which is now reached in a few minutes by hundreds 
of city men every day, was then a rustic village, approached from 
London by stage-coach, by way of country lanes through Islington and 
Camden ‘Sown, It was in the spring of 1819 that Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge met Keats in one of the Highgate lanes. Keats’ own 
account of this meeting has been preserved.” ; 

Coleridge received many famous visitors during these years. The 
interesting list includes the names of Emerson, Carlyle, Edward Irving 
and Harriet Martineau. He himself paid a visit to Lamb’s Cottage at 
Islington, where he met ‘Thomas Hood. 

Wordsworth, Southey, Leigh Hunt and John Sherling were also 
among constant visitors. 

A Story of Camden Town might include the names of many famous 
poets, artists, scientists and craftsmen, as well as a number of musical 
and theatrical celebrities. 
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VII. 
THE STREET SELLERS. 


IN 1851, and in 1861, Henry 
Mayhew published a sertes of vol- 
umesentitled Loudon Labourand 
the London Poor. Battle Bridge 
and Camden ‘Town are two of 
the areas of which he writes, with 
special reference to street-sellers, 
hawkers and labourers. Agar 
Town was partly occupied by 
costermongers, and by dog and 
bird fanciers. ‘ ‘The street-sellers 
of birds,” he writes, ‘are called 
by themselves ‘hawkers’ and 
sometimes ‘ bird hawkers.’ These 
bird folk do not meet regularly 
in the markets, and it is rarely 
that they know each others’ sur- 
names: it is Old Tom, Young 
Mick, or Jack, or Dick. An ex- 
ception is Old Gilham, who died 
lately. Tor sixty years, almost 
without intermission, Old Gilham 
caught birds. Hs ‘catch’ during 
this long period averaged 100 a week, hens included : at that compu- 
tation he would have been the captor in his lifetime of 312,000 birds! 
A bird catcher who used sometimes to start tn the morning with Old 
Gilham, and walk with him unul their roads diverged, told me that of 
late years the old man’s talk was a good deal of where he had captured 
his birds in the old times. 

“Why, Ned,’ he would say to me, proceeded his companion, ‘I’ve 
catched goldfinches in lots at Chalk Farm, and all where there's that 
railway smoke and noise just by the hill (Primrose Hill). I can’t think 
where they'll drive all the birds to by-and-by. I daresay the first time 
the birds saw a railway and its smoke, and noise to frighten them, and 
all the fire too, they just thought it was the devil was come’ He 
wasn't a fool, wasn’t Old Gilham, sir. ‘Why’ he'd go on for to say 
‘I've laid many a day at Ball’s Pond there, where there’s nothing but 
a lot of houses now, and catched hundreds of birds. And Dve catched 
them where there’s all them grand squares Pimlico way, and in Brit- 
annia fields, and at White Conduit. What with all these buildings and 
them barbers, I don’t know what the bird trade’ll come to, It’s hard 
for a poor man to have to go to Finchley for birds that he could have 
catched at Holloway once, but people never thinks of that. When 
I were young I could make three times as much ag I do now. I’ve 
got a pound for a good sound chaffinch as I brought up myself’ Ah, 
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or Old eilham, sir: I wish you could have seen him, he’d have told 
oa of some queer changes in his time.” 
“the tricks practised by the bird-sellers were frequent and systematic 
Regular bird-catchers and street-sellers would offer sham birds. They 


iz 3 rn bs See! Vv . 
were known as bird-duffers.” When canaries were a “bad colour” 


; | or had grown & paler yellow from age, they were re-dyed by the appli- 
3 pation ofa colour sold at the colour shops, and known as ‘the Queen’s 
’ | yellow.” Blackbirds were dyed a deeper black, the “grit” off a frying- 


pan being used for the purpose. The same was done to brighten the 
sloss and blackness of a jackdaw ; people liked a gay, bright colour. 

° ‘The buyers of singing birds were eminently the working people and 
small tradesmen, while many were kept in the several mews, often the 
larger singing birds, such as blackbirds and thrushes of which grooms 
and coachmen were frequently fond. 

Groundsel and chickweed sellers did a steady trade. In an old 
London court, on each side of which lolled groups of labourers and 
costermongers, with short, black pipes in their mouths, there was 
q crazy, fetid house, in which there lived an old paralysed man who 
made the following statement :—‘“‘I sell chickweed and grunsell, and 
turfs for larks. ‘That’s all I sell, unless 
it’s a few nettles that’s ordered. I be- 
lieve they’re for tea, sir. I gets the 
chickweed at Chalk Farm. I pay 
nothing for it. I gets it out of the 
public fields. Every morning about 
seven I goes for it. The grunsell a 
gentleman gives me leave to get out of 
his garden: that’s down Battle-bridge 
way, in the Chalk-road, leading to 
Holloway. I gets there every morning 
about nine. I goes there straight. 
After I have got my chickweed, I 
generally gathers enough of each to 
make up a dozen half-penny bunches. 
‘The turfs I buys. A young man calls 
here with them. Sometimes he cuts 
’em at Kilburn Wells: and Notting- 
hill he goes to sometimes, I believe. 
I gets the nettles at Highgate. I don’t 
do much in the nettle line—there ain't 

Tne Grounnsel. MAN. much call for it. After I’ve gathered 
“Chick-weed and Grun-sell !” my things I puts them in my basket, 
and slings ’em at my back, and starts round London. Tow Marrabun 
I goes always of a Saturday and Wednesday. I goes to Pancras on 
a Tuesday. I visit Clerkenwell, and Russell-square, and round about 
there on a Monday. I find Low Marrabun the best of my beats. 
I cry ‘chickweed and grunsell’ as I goes along. I don't say ‘ for 
' young singing birds.’ It is usual, I know, but I never did. I generally 
sell the chickweed and grunsell and turfs all to the houses, not to the 
shops. They’re tradespeople and gentlefolks’ houses together that 
I’ sells to—such as keeps canaries or goldfinches, or linnets. 
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Agar Town, Chalk Farm, the Caledonian Road, Hampstead ang | 
Highgate, were much resorted to by ‘ turf-cutters who sold tur 
mainly for the food and roosting place of the caged sky-larks. It wag , 
considered indispensable that it should contain the leaves of the ' 
“small Dutch clover” (the shamrock of the Irish). 

On Battle Bridge in the early fifties there was a spar-house, One of | 
only four in London, at which the street-sellers were supplied with 
“spars” or spar ornaments, principally of Derbyshire spar, and made 
in Matlock. The vendors of spars “did well in swop’ as Street. 
sellers always called barters, the articles with which they tempted . 
housewives being massive and handsome ornaments to which it was 
difficult for an inexperienced person to attach a value. ‘God rest 
Jack Moody’s soul” said an Irish crock-seller: ‘‘ Jack Moody was only 
his nick-name, but that don’t matter: God rist his sowl and the hivens 
be his bid. He was the boy to sell the spar-r’s. They was from the 
cavrents at the bottom of the say, he towld them, or from a new island 
in the frozen ocean. He did well: God rist him: but he died young.” 


VIII. 
A TALK WITH AN OLD INHABITANT. 


THE WRITER @ 
these few notes has had 


UH 


for some years In Kentish 
‘Town, and previously in 
Agar Town. Mr. M. was 
a printer and paper bag 
maken, “Yes! I wag 
born in r8sr. — That’s 
just eighty-three years 
ago. I lived with my 
parents down bottom of 
King’s Road, and we used 
to look over Agar’s Fields. 
It was in the year that 
Princess Alexandra mar- 
ried the Prince of Wales 
(1863) we moved into 
King’s Road, from Cam- 
bridge Street. There was 
an orchard about the 
house where Miss Agar 
lived, we called it Coun- 
sellor Agar’s House: . 
there was a lawn, and |. 
there were the meadows, | 


| angpall — the pleasure of several 
tai’ {TT it conversations with an old 
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and a mulberry ground. Miss Agar had a watchman whose name was 
‘Tracey: L was too young, but he used to go for the big chaps when 
i) they climbed over the fence. We were just hard-working people and 
we got our way, and never seemed to have much trouble. A lot of 
people just had their own houses with a little garden in front and one 
' | at the back where they very often kept a pig at the end, just for them- 
\ selves. The smaller boys used to play round the houses: we would 
: | tun round College Grove and round Beaver's timber yard, just where 
the buildings are now, and back into King’s Road. There was a dust 
heap where Mr. Keats had his business, he was contractor for St. 
Pancras Vestry and paid for the dust: there were a number of street- 
traders. We used to go out and buy those toy ginger-breads—sheep, 
dogs and other animals—from men who called themselves ginger-nut 
traders. Well I remember too ‘tossing the pieman,’ it was a favourite 
pastime with the boys. If the pieman won the toss he received 
one penny without giving a pie, if he lost he handed it over for 
nothing. We could sometimes obtain a penny pie by such means 
when we only had a half-penny to toss. ‘Pies all ’ot, eel, beef, or 
} mutton pies! Penny pies, all ’ot—all ’ot!’ The baked potato 
man used to come our way, ‘Baked ‘taturs! All ’ot, all ’ot!’ 
Canaries! Yes! they’d sell them at the barber’s. Mr. Harvey was 
the chief milkman, but when Agar Town was taken away by the 
Railway it ruined him: he took a shop in Peckwater Street where he 
still kept a few of his old customers. 

“TJ was at the Day School in Cambridge Street, and we had Sunday 
School there. Mr. Findon, my Sunday School Teacher, lived after- 
wards in Leighton Road; some of the other teachers were Miss 
Findon, Mr. Blyth, Miss Bijaxton, daughter of Dr. Blaxton. There 
was a Ladies’ School behind, run by Miss Pound. The first Church in 
Agar’s Field was just getting finished when the Midland Railway came 

i along: they pulled it down and built the present one in Agar New 

! Town: some new houses were just springing up in that part so they 

took the Church there. They built things in those days, it took a lot 

‘ of bricks. The first Churchwarden was Mr. George Wells, an 

Engineer of Euston Road, and Mr. King was the other Warden. The 

Verger was Mr. Brooks. ‘fhe Sunday School children used to march 

up from the old School in King’s Road to the new Church on Sundays: 

when Mr, Wells was leaving in 1863 the School children and teachers 
subscribed and presented him with a gold watch. 

“Tn Agar’s Fields we had all sorts of sports, and we could get to the 

| Church through an arch under the new Railway line, just « small one. 
I was at the consecration of St. ‘Thomas’ Church and sat in one of 
those seats as you go in from Elm Road, the organ was just there; 
! and I used to go round and collect the pew rents from round about 
St. Paul’s Road, Murray Street, St. Augustine’s Road, and that part. 
Opposite where we lived the workhouse casuals used to sit in rows, 
singing, they were quite happy and used to go in in the evening and 
| come out in the morning. : - 

“The year that Prince Consort died there Was an excursion train 

coming back from Kew along the new Railway line which was being 
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the navvies had left some trucks on the ling 
i i ! ver just near Holmes Roag- 
ain ran into them and tur ned over Ju 
and the tr gine which had fallen into the street jp 


I remember going to see an eng! 
Randolph Street, off the bridge just where there used to be a butcher's 
shop, and another day an engine fell over on the bank in Wrotham 


Road, just behind where Mr. Richardson pub sea sort of V shaped 
building which I believe you call Wrotham Hall. , 

Another old resident who remembers the tollgate and the carriages 
and horses coming out of ‘* Wrotham Hall,” likes to tell of the days 
when she lived at Number 4. ‘It was one of those little houses down 
where the Dust Destructor is now: all down that side of King’s Road 
there were houses with long gardens behind. We used to go into the 
field opposite and play all sorts of games, Jumping and romping about. 
Dad was a well-known farrier, and my husband was a farrier. His 
mother used to pump up the forges for him and I used to do it some. 
times when he was shoeing the horses. We went to St. Thomas’ 
Sunday School down King’s Road: Mr. Thompson was the teacher, 
I was married at St. homas’, but that’s many years ago. 

‘“T remember it years ago,” says another. ‘It’s a jolly good thing 
we're not living in those days, you were up to your waist In cabbage 
leaves on a Saturday and Sunday: and then old Green used to have 
his swings and roundabouts in his back garden, about six of us at 
a time used to get on. We used to go to the Sunday School there, 
and then we used to go and play about the tombstones, and under 
those arches back of Giles’ Gardens. Up this way the Rotunda was 
a jolly great circle like Gilbey’s place, just where the School stands, 
back of Reed’s Place. We used to have a good time up at Mr. 
Thornley’s Skating Rink, back of St. Paul’s Crescent, where the Art 
Pavements are, until we fell out of skating and then we went dancing, 
The old buses, we could just get inside them, and then when the trams 
came along past those old-fashioned coal shops they’d nearly touch the 
houses. Cooks Row was just a little row of houses near the Adam 
and Eve Gardens: of course they’ve all gone now.” 

Following 1s an extract from a letter received from H. A. J., an old 
scholar under the Rev. Clemenger. ‘‘I should like to pay a small 
tribute to my old friend, Mr, Arthur Gough, who has left us. _ We 
were both scholars at your Sunday School sixty years ago. Mr. 
Ashbourne was our teacher; about six boys were in the class and 
Mr. Keates was Superintendent. I was followed for years by the 
Spirit of God through Mr. Ashbourne’s prayers. How he loved us 
boys, used to take us to the Tower, Museum, etc., on Saturdays. 
I have visited my dear old friend from time to time; I always prayed 
with him and found him ready to receive me. His son, who is a Choir 
man and teacher, will bear me out. He was so patient in suffering and 
now is made perfect through it all. Our dear old teacher followed us 
and won us when we were wanderers from the fold. I could say a lot 
which would interest the schulars of our dear School, St. Thomas’ 
sixty years ago.” 

The late Mr. Arthur Gough, who passed away in November, 1934: 
had been a regular worshipper at St. Thomas’ until his last. illness 
He, too, had a wonderful memory of the past, stories of which he used 
to delight to tell, 


completed from there, 
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IX. 
THE FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL IN 
AGAR TOWN. 


AGAR TOWN _A LITTLE STORY of the 
RACCED AMDB INFANT circumstances which led up to 
JOTOOHPs the establishment of a Sunday 


School in Agar Town, is not 


A SER XNION altogether without interest in 


On babalf of theatre rhea wll be Ih ac hyped te 


TONBRIDCE CHAPEL, NEW ROAD, these more enlightened days, 
Sunday Evening, Rahary 2ard, rae when Sunday Schools and Bible 


_ ; Classes are recognized as one of 

REY. JOHN BRANCH, the best training grounds for the 

knee is Commence ai hulepast Als, A Cellecilan WL] be made, Ch urch. 

ee The story is best told by 
: extracts from Reports, which 
* were published in 1847 and 1848. The Refort of 1847 says: “In 
1845 the promoters found the neighbourhood entirely unprovided with 
either church, chapel or school accommodation, although it contained 
a population of not less than five thousand souls. The consequence of 
this was, that very many of the children and young persons belonging 
‘to families of the humbler classes were growing up in ignorance and 
vice. A few of the parents, indeed, did avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of sending their children to schools in the adjoining districts, but 
' during the winter and wet seasons this was, from the state of the streets, 

etc., often impracticable.” 

“To meet, in some degree, the necessities of the population which 
was known to inhabit the locality, a small building had, in the latter 
end of 1845, been rented and fitted up for a Sunday School during the 
Sabbath morning and afternoon and a Ragged School in the 
evening. . . . The total number admitted in about eighteen 
months during the former parts of the Sabbath speedily increased. 
The School held in the evening of the Sabbath has been well 
attended, particularly in the winterseason . . . . there is convincing 
proof of the urgent necessity of some effort being made to reclaim 
lads who, in the emphatic language of Scripture, are likened to ‘wild 
ass’s colts.’” 

The Report of 1848 says, “In the month of November, 1845, 
Mr. Gent, a devoted friend to the education of the humbler classes of 
society, who is the Assistant Secretary of the ‘Ragged School Union,’ 
having observed that Agar Town was in a very deplorable state with 
lespect to education and religious instruction, and feeling that some 
effort should be made to counteract the profligacy of the neighbour- 
hood, and to impart instruction to the children who were growing uf 
I ignorance and vice, addressed a letter upon the subject to the 
Rey, John Woodwark, the respected minister of ‘J onbridge Chapel ir 
the New Road, referring to the wretchedness of Agar Town, and 
Slating that he had seen a building in the yard of the public-house 
called the ‘Olive Branch’ which had been used as a skittle shed: this 
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he thought, might be fitted up as a poligalogns Mz a Maes OF the 

‘ould undertake the expense necessary, ane Carry on the 
chapel dal ‘as that Mr. Gent took the building referreg tg 
school. The ae eee by J. R. Burchett, Esq. (now th 
for six months, being SS ie say the rent during that perigg 
Treasurer), who kindly promised to pay “te by 30. Teet loca 

“The building, which was only 10 feet wide 4 3 hod Ss With 
low roof and earth floor, was then, chiefly at errs “ the 
Ragged School Union, roughly fitted up for the cece : on o sity 
children, and on Sunday, December 7th, 1845, was ane AS 2 SChog| 
for children of both sexes on the Sabbath morning and a ee ‘ind 
in the evening for boys and young men fast rising into man ood, 

“In the course of the year 1846, and the beginning of 1847, the 
number of children attending, particularly on the Sabbath afternoon, 
sreatly increased. ‘The Committee decided to erect a ae house 
upon a piece of ground in front of the shed then occupied, which groung 
was eventually taken at a rent of £10 per annum, for the remainder of 
the term of Mr. Young’s lease. . . . A contract for building th, 
school was then entered into. The first stone was laid on 21st June, 
1847, and the building opened for school purposes on Sth Auguy 
following. : ; 

“ More than roo children attend on Sabbath morning; in the after. 
noon the average attendance is 206, and in the evening 50 lads, which 
Jatter number is always regulated by that of the teachers present ; in 
consequence of their rude and often violent behaviour it 1s found that 
five or six are quite sufficient for one individual to manage.” 

“The Committee have also to state that the building which has beer 
duly registered as a place for public worship is occupied as a preaching | 
station by the London City Mission on Tuesday evenings, and that the 
school is open on Thursday evenings from 6.30 to 8 for girls, and fa 
boys from 8 to g.” 

‘The total cost of the new building with fittings is £248 13s. 7d, 
which sum the Committee gratefully acknowledge.” Subscriber 
names, and sums contributed, are set out. 

In the London City Misston Magazine, November, 1846, the condi 
tion of Agar Town is set out as follows:—‘* There is one awful fac 
connected with the erection of the town, viz., that the chief part of tt 
has been built on the Lord’s Day, when men were industriously building 
and finishing their dwellings, as well as gardening. The sounds af 
trowels, hammers and saws constituted a truly awful discord worthy ol 
Satan, whose throne is erected here.” “As to the character of the 
inhabitants, there is a mixture of hard-working mechanics and _respet: 
table poor people with the lowest grade of society. The west endis 
the best, near Oxford Street, but as you near the east, the scenes tha 
meet the eye, and the sounds that fall on the ear of a Christian visite! 
shew that there live here, not only the ungodly, but the exceedingl! 
depraved, wretched and degraded.” “The town contains 514 houses 
or tenements, 50 of which are either unoccupied or unfinished, which 
leave 464 inhabited by 698 families.” 
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Xx. 
THE SCHOOL SITE. 


UNTIL THE YEAR 1846 there was complete absence of 
national recognition of public education, and until the passing of an 
gducation Act and the formation of School Boards in 1870, the only 
special organizations for providing education for the poorer classes in 
London were the British and Foreign Bible Society (founded in 1808) 
and the National Society (founded in 1811); education of the masses 
was largely the concern of the Parishes, Churches, or individuals. 

In the Report of 1847 quoted above there is reference to the fact 
that, at the Agar ‘Town School, reading, writing, arithmetic and needle- 
work were taught. For about ten years the School served a dire 
need: it was managed by a Committee, the Secretary of which was 
Mr. C. H. Woodman, of 5, Great College Street, and Mr. Ballard was 
the Superintendent. ‘lhe number of children attending has been 
recorded. 


" Qld Saint Pancras Church District, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Percots desiroun of living their Children sdealtaet yo slic Scene to alters} with thers ut the 
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Plans at length came about for building a permanent School, on 
asite of land set apart by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
erection of ‘a church, a school and a parsonage.” The foundation 
stone was laid, and the opening of a ‘School Church ” took place, 
both in 1857. ‘The story of this is told below (fage 43), in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Church. ea 

In 1858, Canon Dale, Vicar of St. Pancras (1846—1860), giving 
evidence before the House of Lerds Committee on Spiritual Destitu- 
tion, said ‘* The district of Agar ‘Town, which is a conventional, and 
not a legal district, is one of extreme and almost unmitigated poverty. 
Until the last twelve months the main street was unpaved and unlighted 
and it was scarcely accessible in winter even to medical men. The 
houses were of the most wretched description, more fitted for the 
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occupation of wild beasts than for human beings, but the Ecclesiasticg 
Commissioners have done a great deal during the past twelve month, 
towards improvement of the district.” ; 

Two years later, in 1860, the Midland Railway required the pieg, 
of land on which the School had been built, and on which a Chur} 
had also been commenced. Under an Act known as The Midlang 
Ratlway (London Station) Act, 1860, a new site in King’s Road waz : 
substituted for the original one. The School was in due cours: 
demolished, and a temporary School was for some years carried on jp 
King’s Road, the Church in the meantime being transferred tg 
Wrotham Road. ; 

Subsequently, but not until 1890, the piece of land so occupied ip 
King’s Road was sold to the Midland Railway. In his Paris) 
Magazine, July, 1890, the Vicar, Rev. H. W. Reynolds, wrote “ Ajj 
friends of St. Thomas’ will be glad to hear that another mile-stone op 
the way to prosperity has been reached. The piece of land in King 
Road, which we could not build on, has been purchased by the 
Midland Railway Company. We are thus able to look for a more 
available site for our schools.” 

The proceeds of the sale, £1,700, after providing in part for the 
purchase of a new Parsonage, were invested in 1894, in a site of land 
in Jeffreys Street (resold in 1917 to the Marquis Camden), and are 
now vested in a freehold site immediately opposite the Church in Elm 
Road. The latter site has since, in 1926 and 1927, been considerably 
extended, and conveyed to the Bishop of London’s Fund as permanent 
Trustee, for the purpose of building a Parish Hall. The specific 
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purposes for which the site was originally provided have been guarded 
and are controlled by the Ecclesiastical and Charity Commissioners. 
Local ‘Trustees or Managers have been appointed continuously to act 
in conjunction with the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Thomas’, 
Agar Town. 

The few facts summarized above, and on page 45, should be of 
assistance at some later date in locating the source of the present 
“Elm Road Properties” (Nos. 9, 10 and 22, Elm Road and Land). 
Copies of the Deeds and plans are filed with the “ Proposed Parish 
Hall”? Minute Book, the originals having been entrusted to the Bishop 
of London’s Fund, Bedford Square. The /Aeperts quoted are in the 
Heal Collection, St. Pancras Library, ; 

For many years Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, Lantern Shows 
—spoken of in the Church Magazine, 1889, as “dissolving views "— 
Special Sunday and Week-day Services, and all forms of parochial 
organization have been carried on in a Mission Hall built on to the 
Church, at a cost of £809, in 1886 (Parish Report, 1887, /. 3), also 
in The Church House, Elm Road (formerly the Vicarage, v. Parish 
Magazine Seplember, 1890), in College Hall, Great College Strect 
(formerly a Baptist Church, built fora School in 1863) and in Wrotham 
Hall (formerly a Coach House, an Ale Store, and afterwards the 
Scenery Store of Carl Rosa Opera Company). A lease on the latter 
will expire on 1951. 

Mention of one or other of these places conjures up to the memory 
of many an Agarite or St. ‘Thomasite happy recollections of the days 
gone by, thousands having passed over their portals from time to time. 
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XI. 
THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


THE following résumé of an Histortcal Survey compiled by the 
Headmaster of Great College Street L.C.C. School, Mr. A. H. Craig 
B.Sc., and printed in a Jubilee Programme, December 12th, 1924. 
tells the story both of this School and its immediate vicinity. 

Oliver Goldsmith, referred to in above Notes on Camden Town 
having passed Pain’s Place, and passing up Monte Video Place, 
reached Cain Place, a collection of low, wooden houses at the angle 
where the road to Kentish Town joined that from Camden Town 
The last remnant of these wooden houses was pulled down to be 
replaced by the present furniture stores. ‘Ihe street or alley mentioned 
7 au ae was that portion of Great College Street in front 

Mr. Thomas Cartwright Slack, a resident of Kentish Town, seeing 
the need for education of the poorer children of the Town, built at his 
own Es ene School in Monte Video Place. This building 
was vacated when th 1 ; wt j i 
Mees ty ai ae ae National Schools were built in Islip 
Bec ane iE Slack ool was converted into the Sussex Laundry. 

ay 

In 1872 a temporary School was started u i i 

rar} f nder Mr. M 
College Hall, and in the meantime the London School Bead 
sore the Sussex Laundry and erected the first Great College Street 

oard School, where the School from the above Hall was housed i 
1874. This School abutted close on the road . . . . the traffic 
along the narrow granite paved road, enclosed with high walls created 
a noise which was detrimental to school work, and the “rookery” of 
Suen peran iee. was more than an annoyance “a 

n the 18th June, 1888, the Rev. J. R. Diggle, Ir 
ame ee oo Board, publicly eed a ewan eh ee a 
rgan Works had been pulled down and eS ae 
eee aN : a temporary iron building 
a home for the Stenson ee ae ie afforded 
reconstructed. j whilerees Durem eewere Ga 

In rg1o the Natio , 

Baie’ fembica nal School was compieted, the temporary iron 
See a ibe , che present building started. ‘lhe portion 
including seven class-rooms, w > i 
on the rqth February 1913 ee eG OTe a 
m1 z 3) th oT ww: 50} ‘ 
he buildings thus ees cs aes very Oo ae 
the time, considered to be the “ finest PCC as ie Schoo a 
Renee cra : ee #C€.C. School in London.” 
=p ne Jubilee Meeting may bes AS : : 
and in St. Paucras Chronicle eee b sa De eS ae 
taken by Sit Cyall Cobb, KBE. MV.O, Mor and ace 
speakers were the late Mr. Edmund Barnes, Ae ale among 
years Chairman of the Managers, who had b oi Oa 
openings” of the School (1874, 1888 % d een present at three 
Barnes, after whom Barnes House, Cam and 1913). Mr. Edmund 
first Mayor of S se, Camden Road, is named, was the 
yo t. Pancras when this wa i eae 
Borough in 1900. He was a k s constituted a Metropolitan 
een controversialist on the London 
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School Board, and was also a very faithful Churchwarden for man 
rears at St. Paul’s, Camden Square, in which parish he lived. A Civic 
Service was held at St. Thomas’ Church, during his Mayoralty, on 
October 6th, gor. j 

For a long time within memory Camden Town became noted for its 
Collegiate and Preparatory Schoois. It was in Camden Street that, in 
1$50, the North London School for Girls was started by Frances Mary 
Buss, one of the pioneers in the cause of female education. In 1870 
the Upper School was removed to Camden Road, and in 1877 the 
Schoo! also opened at its new home in Prince of Wales Road.  Pre- 
paratory Schools, and Educational Classes for Boys and Girls, flourished 
in and around St. Paul’s Road, Cantlowes Road and Camden Road, 
while there were Select Educational Classes for Little Boys and Little 
Girls and a Kindergarten, for many years. Music was taught “on 
moderate terms” with great success, especially among “ Young Lady 
Pupils”; this was regarded as a special “accomplishment.” Schools 
were visited by music teachers. local residents of considerable renown 
whose names frequently occur in the Parish Registers: they ensured 
‘rapid progress and artistic playing.” 

Several residents in the locality well remember receiving their early 
education at College Hall, 230, Great College Street. A Licence and 
Consent to erect this School-room was granted by the Marquis 
Camden to Mr. Thomas Lever, April Sth, 1863, on land acquired by 
Mr. James Lever in 1844. Restrictions on the land prohibited the 
“trade or business of a butcher, slaughterman, tallow chandler, melter 
of tallow, soapmaker, soapboiler, tobacco-pipe maker, or burner. gold- 
beater, smith, blacksmith, farrier, brazier, coppersmith, pewterer, tin- 
plate worker, dyer, scourer, tripe boiler, tripe seller, fellmonger, currier, 
leather-dresser, beater of flax, chemist, sugar baker, distiller, common 
brewer, vintner, victualler, tavern-keeper, coffee house-keeper, alehouse- 
keeper, or any noisome or offensive art, trade or business,” nor was the 
land “to be used as or for a lay stall, or for making or burning bricks, 
tiles or lime, or for the sale of any beer or spirits thereupon without 
licence or consent.” (Lease, September 18th, 1844). Although 
painted out when it became a Baptist Church, the words still show on 
the stucco front “ Middle Class Commercial School.” The building 
was acquired in 1916 for religious and educational purposes in connec- 
tion with St. Thomas’ Church. 

An old scholar, present Superintendent of St. ‘Thomas’ Boys’ Sunday 
School, writes :—‘‘I well remember, as a small boy, being taught in 
College Hall. I can see myself now seated on a form with other small 
boys before a blackboard. Our class was in the right-hand corner near 
the front entrance. This Hal] served as an annexe to Great College 
Street Board School, during alterations to the Infants’ Department of 
that School: or was it an auxiliary School? I forget which. 

“J had not visited the Hall for over forty-five years when, a few years 
Thomas’ Parochial Church Council, I had 
he threshold, then instinctively turned 
hild again—full of memories, and 


ago, as member of St. 
occasion to go inside —I passed t 
to the right-hand corner—I was a c 
a victim to a sadness that was near to tears.” 
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XII. 
THE CHURCH SITE IN AGAR TOWN. 


aimee The story of Sag 
THOMAS’ CHURCH, 


AGAR TOWN SChOgy-THT TCL CAMDEN TOWN 

ay 4 a 2 large and well-built edifice 

TILE FIRST STONE OF THIS BUILDING | . eathan Road, isicloeel 
en | ly linked up with the fore. 


RIGHT ifO%. LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, KP. aie Same of sid Ane 
bY THE AFTERNOON UY ASCENSION DAY, going y 


se tl. Hee, Town, and with the trans- 
AT TNAE OCLOCK TBYCINELY. formation that took place 
va we rego thet Hey oop eveine mi with the coming of the 
a "el mms Midland Railway. A tem- 
porary Church had been 
built in Agar ‘own pre- 
May 21st, 1857. vious to 18st. Charles 
Dickens in Household Words: Alarch 8th, 185 (Vo. L. f. 56.4), says, 
“T remember to have seen, in a book written some time since, a chapter 
devoted to the dcau ideal of an English villa and estate. The village 
church was, at that period, considered of some importance, and an 
approach thereto by a good road was treated as an element In securing 
the comfort and well-being of the villagers. I looked for the ‘heaven- 
directing spire’ and thought of the bogs, sloughs and quagmures that | 
must, necessarily, be struggled through by a pious parishioner: and 
I wondered whether it was possible for any amount of courage and 
patience to prevail over the difficulties. ‘he English Captain, who 
attended church at San Francisco in fisherman’s mud-jacks, with trousers | 
close reefed up each leg, felt all his misgivings at his grotesque appear- 
ance vanish when he saw other men dressed like himself, and observed 
that the prevailing costume for ladies was wellington boots; but 
I should like to know what sympathy an inhabitant of Agar Town 
would get if, on a Sunday morning, he presented himself before the 
parish beadle thus attired! ‘The Rector of St. Pancras has endeavoured 
to meet his parishioners in this district halfway: for, finding the diff- 
culty of moving Agar ‘Town to church, he moved the church to Agar 
Town, and a neat little structure, or temporary church, is now 
conveniently planted in the dirtiest part of the district.” 

It was during the restoration of Old St. Pancras Church in 1848 
that an iron Church was erected in Agar Town, and suhsequently 
a School-Church was built. An original pencil and wash sketch of this 
Church is included in the Gardner Collection at County Hall, West- 
minster, ‘The Rey. R. P. Clemenger was appointed Curate-in-charge. 

In the published Aeport of St Pancras Church Building Fund, 
1849, the ‘* Expenses at Temporary Church, Agar Town, 1848,” are set 
out, also a “Grant to Agar Town” £158. It is stated that the Parish 
Chapel, #.¢., Old St. Pancras Church, “has been enlarged and beautified 
at an expense of £2616, of which £1000 were a Grant from your 
Committee, £540 raised by the Vicar, and the remainder by the 
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exertions of the zealous and active Minister, the Rev. S , 
The Temporary Church at Agar Town has beeen RES Crene 
a School for Boys, but is still used weekly for a lecture to residents A 
Agar Town. Schools daily—260 (including the Girls’ School, sup- 
ported by Mrs. and Miss Agar). Sunday==150.” Ta 

The /efort says, ‘It is only required, in order to the completion of 
the work, that Permanent Churches should be substituted for Temporar 
structures, several of which are now inconveniently crowded, and hich? 
in all cases, are designed to meet only the immediate exigency. One 
of these buildings, indeed, that in the Parish Chapel District, has 
since the enlargement of the Church, been converted into a School 
which is daily attended by 150 boys, and numbers on its books more 
than 200 from the hitherto desolate locality of Agar Town. This 
Church and School are much indebted to the liberality of W. Talbot 
Agar, Esq., and the members of his family.” 

A scheme submitted in 1849 by Canon Dale, for the building of ten 
new Churches in St. Pancras, had to be abandoned on account of 
opposition by the Vestry and parishoners, who had been heavily taxed 
by a Church rate for nearly half a century for the erection and main- 
tenance of Churches. 

In 1850 it was advertised 
“To the Inhabitants of the 
District of Agar ‘Town; The 
Temporary Church, Cam- 
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bridge Street, Agar 
(where the School is held) 
will be opened for Divine 
Service on and after Sunday, 
June 16th, 1850.” 

In the course of the next 
few years a piece of land was 
set apart by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners with a view to 
the erection of a permanent 
Church, Schooland Parsonage. 

On May 2ist, 1857, the 
foundation stone of ‘“‘ Agar 
Town School-Church” was 
duly laid by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, M.P. An Intro- 
ductory Address was given by 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, Vicar 
of St. Pancras, a Service was 
held and an Address given by 
Lord Grosvenor. 

The opening ceremony of 
this School-Church took place 
on November roth, 1857, 
when sermons were preached, 


in the morning by Archdeacon Sinclair, and in the evening by the Vicar 


of St. Pancras. 
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Plans now materialized for building a permanent Church. On July 
12th, 1859, the Bishop of London laid the foundation stone: he was 
received on the site by Canon Dale and the Rev. R. P. Clemenger, 
Incumbent of the new Church and district. .A\| newspaper report 
says, “ The day of ceremonial was one of the finest we have enjoyed. 
The attendance was numerous and 
highly respectable, among those _pre- 
sent being the Bishop of London, Lord OPENING OF SCHOOL-CHURCH 
Calthorpe, Archdeacon Sinclair, the THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1857. 
Rey. Canon Dale, the Rev. Sir William = goserr rus abana. 


~~ 


Dunbar, Miss Agar, Ww. Talbot Agar, Tha Gormon tn the Mernung will be Dyewhed by the Veseratle 


Joka Sinclar, ab A, Arrhdoacn of Mratiovee 


I’sq., and a large number of the clergy A Can x be made fi ha Sree Oso of 
Sehwl Chur 


and gentry of the parish. We rejoice, TAs docea will by Opened af 10, 9 the Mervice will Commencs af It, 
etc. . . . Apermanentschool has RAIMA Cenmmeng atte No Dude require, 
been established for some time now, 
and now a permanent church.” The proposed accommodation of the 
new Church was set out, also the estimated cost, £2000. “The sum 
collected on the ground amounted to £565: £90 was collected at 
St. Pancras Church on the preceding Sunday, and £100 has since 
been handed to the Vicar by some generous Christian, whose name we 
should like to publish.” eel 
The building of this Church was never completed. Its progress was 
opposed by the Midland Railway, who required the site for the develop- 


nent of their railway. 


gar Town, St. Pancras. 


Scioo., Prorosrep Cuurcu AND PARSONAGE 


t, AGAR ° yNy 
2 Mr. S. S. Teulon, Architect. Pe 
ne architemt, of this proposed Church was Mr. Samuel 
eulon, F.R.ILB.A. From 1840 onwards he h 
amber of Churches and restored others, 
said to have been St. Stephen’s, 


Sanders 
_had designed a large 
His most successful work 
Hampstead, which was built in 1870, 
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and another of his Churches is the Parish Church of Ealing. During [ 
the period 1850—6z he built Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire, for the 
Earl of Ducie, also Elvetham, Hampshire, for Lord Calthorpe Bndne 
farm buildings at Windsor, on the Royal Estates. In 1863 the present 
Church of St. Thomas’, in Wrotham Road, was completed to his design 
and in 1866 he erected the Tynedale Memorial, 120 feet high on 
Nibley Knoll, one of the Cotswold Hills. There is a volume of his 
sketches in the R.I.B.A. Library, also a “ miscellaneous collection of 
architectural drawings.” He was born March 2nd, 1812, and died 
May 2nd, 1873- 

As with the School 
Site, a new piece of 
Jand in King’s Road 
was substituted for 
the existing — site. 
Section 5 of The 
Midland Ratlway 

London Station ] \\ BERRY ; ts , 
ie 1860, ae M Fae bn ray 
this piece of jand in 
lieu of the former. 
The new site was 


Approximate position of land 


approved by _ the = get apart for cite of a Cnuch, 
: School, Parsonage. 


~ Yea Fast rebrras to on chice 3 
o MR Ad 1860 


Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the 
Company's liability 
was limited to the 
estimated cost of the 
Church, Parsonage 
and Schools then in 
course of erection. 
Under Section 62 of 
The Midland Rail- 
way (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1867, 


the above Sectron 5 ey fn AR 

was repealed, it hav- 1d) .5 

ing been ‘deemed Eesree ES 

by the Vicar of the “Sire oF” S* Luxe’s Cunen. 


Parish of St. Pancras 
and by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission- SKETCH OF LAND REFERRED TO IN MIDLAND 

ers that another site Rau.way Act, 1860, 

would be more convenient, and that instead of the building of the 
Church, Schools and Parsonage by the Company «2 2.5. (bus 
expedient that the same should be built by the said Vicar to the satis- 
faction of the said Commissioners out of funds to be partly supplied by 
the Company: and the Commissioners, Vicar and Company have 
consented to the alteration of the provisions of the fifth Section 


accordingly.” 


ss 


It was enacted that it should be lawful for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to accept a Conveyance of any new site, or to approptis 
any portion of their own land which they should et cous er 
suitable for the purpose. Under Sectzon 63 of The Add: aes owers 
Act, 1861, it was agreed that the Company should Oe ee et of 
£6000 to be applied for the erection of a Church, anole an 
Parsonage on such newly approved site. It was also Pim ed that 
the existing school-room and the approaches thereto shoul uct be 
interfered with by the Company for three years after the passing of the 
Act, unless in the meantime other school-rooms should have been 
erected and made ready for use. Subject to this restriction the 
original portion of land mentioned in Sccfron 5 became vested in the 
Company without further conveyance. ys. | 

A new site for the Church was found on the Commissioners’ land in 
Wrotham Road, the present Church was built thereon, and was 
consecrated on June 18th, 1863. It may be termed a “ compensation 
Church. 

The former site became occupied by the Midland Goods Yard. 


Photo:] L.M.S. Goops YAkp, FORMERLY ‘AGAR’s Firtps.”  [A. C. a, 

(View from the Tower of St. Thomas’ Church.) 

Old Agar Town and its undesirable conditions were completely | 
transformed, and a New Agar Town sprang up to the North of the | 
North London Railway line. 

Another “compensation” Church is that of St. Luke, Oseney 
Crescent, Kentish Town, the original site of which (now St. Pancras 
Passenger Station) may be seen in the above plan which has been 
kindly copied for this booklet by L.M.S. Estates Department. ‘The 
first St. Luke's was opened for public worship in 1856, 

The want of the inhabitants of Somerstown, on the removal of St. 
Luke’s, was supplied by the munificence of Mr, George Moore, who, 
in 1868, erected at his sole cost a Church and Schools, known as 
Christ Church, Chalton Street. Important housing schemes have, in 
quite recent years, been carried out in the immediate vicinity of that 
Church. 

Old residents tell of a small iron Chapel, known as “The Postmen’s 
Mission,” just above the railway bridge in St. Paul’s Road. The 
approach to it was down a narrow alley, and the belfry could be seen 
from Murray Street. This was a popular centre of the “Band of 
Hope” and “Scripture Union.” 
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ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH. 

ST. THOMAS 
CHURCH, Wrotham 
Road, completed its 
seventieth year in 1934, 
‘lo record all that has 
transpired during the 
past seventy years would 
fill many volumes. Re. 
cords have, in fact, been 
carefully kept. Baptism 
and marriage Registers 
commence in 7863; 
Churchwardens’ = Led- 
gers date from 1873; 
Accounts have been 
published annually since 
the latter date, and con- 
tinuously for forty-five 
years there has been 
a Monthly Parish Maga- 
zine ; No. 1 of this was 
published in June, 1888; 
bound Volumes are pre- 
served in the Reference 
Photo:] Ix Wroruam Roan, Jury, 1934. [4.0.34 Tibrary at the Church. 
The Parish covers rgo acres, including the railway area. “Phe popula- 
tion under the 1921 Census was 7561, under the 1931 Census 6991. 

The style of the Church is Byzantine, but it is sometimes spoken of 
as “ Teulonese,” after the architect, Mr. S. S. ‘Veulon. A curious 
feature of the Church is that its ritual east is geographically west, on 
account of the size and shape of the piece of ground on which It is 
built. Architecturally the style may be described as flamboyant ; with 
avery wide span roof the Church is the widest without pillars in all 
London. 

The chancel windows over the apse include a fine Rose Window ; 
these were placed in memory of the first Vicar, Rev. R. P. Clemenger, 
in 1885. Over the “South” aisle there is a large double window to 
the Memory of the Rev. H. W. Reynolds, by Messrs. Lavers, West- 
lake & Co., 1894, representing St. Peter and St. Paul. Over the Choir 
are four smaller windows, dated 1896, two (representing Abraham 
and David) in memory of Charles Handley, and two (representing 
St. Cecilia, Patroness of music, and St. Margaret) to the memory 
of Margaret Maxwell Heath: these were presented by the Rey. 
Hubert Handley. A large ‘People’s Window” was added over 
the transept in 1902, picturing the ‘Twelve Apostles. 

An Altar and Credence ‘Table are of wood from the Mount 
of Olives, presented in 1885 by the Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Reynolds. 
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Former gifts included 
the Communion Plate 
presented in 1872 by 
Miss Agar, and an Alms 
Dish presented-in 1882 
by Mr. Wellesley Mar- 
shall and Mr. TL F, 
Myers (Churchwardens) 

Choir and Clergy 
Vestries were built on 
to the Church in 1go05; 
these were dedicated by 
the Bishop of Isling- 
ton, January 21st, 1906. 

A Processional Cross 
was presented in 1913 
in memory of Leofric 
A. Ireland. 

In 1917 a Brass Eagle 
Lectern was placed in 
the Church in memory 
Ok Air. H.. Whittall 
Cocking, Sidesman and 
Churchwarden for forty- 
four years (deceased 
January 5th, 1916). In 
the same year a Retable 
in oak, by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis, was placed 
above the Altar. 

In 1920 a Carved 
Oak Litany Stool was 
presented by his family in memory of John Baptiste Calkin, Organist 
of this Church 1870—1884 (see page 54). ° 

Other Memorials include Carved Oak Choir and Clergy Stalls, 
designed by Messrs. Bodley & Hare, and a large Brass ‘Tablet, dedicated 
with these as a War Memorial by the Bishop of London on the 2gth 
of January, 1921. Inscribed on the tablet are the names of 151 men 
who made the Supreme Sacrifice in the Great War, 1914—1918, 
During the War a Shrine bearing the names of the Fallen occupied the 
position of this Memorial, and a Roll of Honour bearing the names of 
772 St. Thomas’ men known to be on active service occupied the 
“West” wall of the Church. Beneath the War Memorial is a Carved 
Oak Table placed in memory of Mrs. Mary L. Parish (deceased 
October r2th, 1928), and there is also a ‘lablet on the carpeted floor 
in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes (deceased January gth, 1929). 

The Clergy Desk is in memory of the Rev. R. H. Ingoldby. Carved 
Oak Sanctuary Chairs are in memory of Samuel H. Mileman Reed, 
R.F, A Carved Oak Hymn Board is in memory of Frederick G. 
Baker, Manchester Regiment, and an Oak Lectern Platform is in 
memory of Horace J. Atkins, Middlesex Regiment. 


PULPIT AND CLERKESTORY WINDOWS. 
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Opposite the 
War Memorial 
isan Oak Mem- 
arial inscribed 
to the memory 
of several who 
have passed on 
in their youth, 
having given 
service in the 
Church or Par- 
ish. Individual 
tablets = com- 
memorate their 
names and 
ages. Above 
the Shrine is 
an individual crucifix memorial to one of these, George A. Pye. 

For many years one of London’s oldest cab drivers, Mr. James P. 
Walters, worshipped at this Church, occupying a seat in the organ 
transept. His death took place in 1924, at the age of eighty-four, and 
he had bequeathed his small life’s savings to the use of St. Thomas’ 
Church. Large oak notice boards were provided, one of which is 
suitably inscribed with 2 brass plate. 

All down its little history a worthy example has been set by the 
worshippers at St. ‘Thomas’, who have by voluntary subscriptions 
completed many schemes such as the above Memorials, the reflooring 
of the Church, the addition of a Mission Hall and Vestries, the installa- 
tion of electric light, orgais renovation, and the provision of ornaments 
and fittings, while Guilds and Churchworkers, Clubs or individuals 
have provided Office I’ooks for the Services, banners, Altar vases, and 
Choir apparel, in addition to the maintenance of the Church. 

During the Great 
War it was customary 
in this, as well as 
in other Parishes, to 
erect smal] ‘“ War 
Shrines” on the walls 
of certain streets or 
houses. On the rath 
of May, 1917, the 
late Bishop of Willes- 
den (Dr. Perrin) dedi- 
cated one suchShrine 
in Little Randolph 
Street, an open air 
Service being held 
which was attended 


by a very large num- 
me of ele The In Livrce RANDOLPIE STREET, MAY 12TH, 1917. 
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Shrine bore the names of sixty men who were away fighting for their 
country. Four hundred St, Thomas’ children attended, as this | 
coincided with a National Mission to Children during 1917. In June 
of the same year a National Mission to Elder Lads was also held, in 
which St. Thomas’ Parish took a prominent part, forming the largest 
contingent in an assembly of over a thousand lads. The first 
‘Council of Youth” was held shortly afterwards under the Chairman. 
ship of the late Bishop of Kensington (Dr. Maud) in College Hall, | 


Great College Street. 
Preserved in St. Thomas’ Church is the White Ensign which flew 


over H.M.S. Landrail in the Battle of Jutland (1916), also the Red 
Cross Flag from the Hospital Ship, /a7 Breydel, both of which were | 
presented towards the end of the War. 


Lhoto: 
ee . [Gilbet Benham. 
i D ILLIS ORGAN VEST. OM AS: CHURGEE 
eproduced by permission from Afusical Opinion, October 1934 
% ; 
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THE ORGAN IN ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH. 


THIS instrument, to quote from a recent letter from Messrs. Henry 
Willis & Sons, Ltd., ‘‘is certainly among the most beautiful of the 
smaller organs built by the great Father Willis.” It was built in 1875 
by the founder of the firm at his original “ Rotunda Organ Works.” 
At first the organ was incomplete, three of the swell stops being only 
prepared for. Of these, the fifteenth was added in 1879, and the 
salicional and vox angelica in 1881, and the scheme thus completed 
has remained to the present day exactly as the builder left it. 

Hearing the organ for the first time an impression is received of 
a much larger instrument. This is largely due to the resonance of the 
building and the spaciousness of the organ chamber, which allows the 
organ ample room in which to speak. 

The diapason chorus on the Great has no mixture, but is of brilliant 
character and is splendidly balanced. The tone of the 8 ft. open is 
extremely fine and its power yvreat enough to support, alone, the 
singing of choir and congregation. At the same time it does not over- 
power the other members of the chorus when used in combination. 
The double is of metal throughout, with the exception of the lowest 
octave, which is of wood, and its quality partakes somewhat of the 
nature ofa gamba. This stop, added to the principal and fifteenth, 
builds up a very satisfactory and effective chorus in conjunction with 
the unison. The addition of the flutes, though not an improvement to 
the tone, yet makes no appreciable difference, so well is their power 
balanced. ‘The reeds are characteristic and of considerable power. 

Of the Swell it is difficuit 10 say anything but that, for its size, it is 
virtually perfect. ‘he stops are all of a quiet nature, but the necessary 
brilliance is provided by the gemshorn, which is distinctly bright, and 
the cornopean, which is of generous, but not too great power. The 
following comparison of this Swell with that of the St. Paul’s Cathedral 
organ speaks for itself. ‘I'he latter dates from 1872 and, though the 
whole organ has been extensively rebuilt and enlarged since that date, 
the Swell has been left absolutely unaltered, as to have made any 
change would have been to spoil it. 


Sr. Titomas’ CnurcH. Sr. PAuL’s CATHEDRAL. 
Lieblich Bourdon 16 ft. Contra Gamba 16 ft. 
Open Diapason 8 ft. Open Diapason 8 ft. 
Lieblich gedackt ‘8 ft. Lieblich gedackt $ fl. 
Salicional 8 ft. Salicional S ft. 
Vox Angelica 8 ft. Vox Angelica 8 ft. 
Gemshorn 4 ft, Principal 4 ft. 
Fifteenth alive Fifteenth 2 ft. 
Cornopean 8 ft. Cornopean 8 ft. 
lautboy 8 ft. Hautboy 8 fu 
Cornet 3 ranks. 
Contra posaune 16 ft. 
Clarion 4 ft. 
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cation is as follows :— 
PEDAL GRGAN. 


Bourdon 16 ft. 
Open diapason 16 ft. 


The remainder of the specif 
GREAT ORGAN. 


Double diapason 16 ft. 
Open Diapason ft. 


} 
Dulciana 8 a ACCESSORIES. 

Claribel flute t 5 

Harmonic flute 4 fl. 3 unison couplers 

Principal 4 ft. 7 composition pedals. ' 
Fifteenth 2 ft. Gt. to Ped. double action pedal. 
Trumpet 8 ft. Piston to 16 fi. Pedal open on 
Corno di Bassetto § ft. anda 


All stops are of complete scale and full compass (56 notes) except Vox Angelica 
co (to tenor C). Action, the original tracker. 


The organ was overhauled by the builders in 1890, 1917 and again 
in 1934- During this work it was found that the whole of the pipe | 
work, metal and wood, was 1n perfect condition, and beyond cleaning 
and the renewal of certain wearing parts of the action no considerable 
repairs were necessary. No finer tribute to the superlative excellence 
of the work of Father Willis is possible. ; | 

A life-long member and supporter of St. Thomas’ Church writes with 
reference to this matter: ‘(I well remember the organ being erected in @ 
3875 by public subscription.” It is worthy of note that at that time 

x the organist at St. Thomas’ 
Church was the famous com- 
poser, pianist and organist, John 
Baptiste Calkin. The accom- 
panying portrait is reproduced 
by permission of the Librarian 
of the Guildhall School of Music, 
at which Calkin was Professor 
of Music after leaving St. Thomas’ 
Church, until his death in 1905. 
His biography is to be found in 
Brown and Stratton’s Aritish 
Wusical Biography. He was 
born in 1827 and studied under 
his father, James Calkin, Organ- 
ist and Precentor of St. Columba’s 
College, Ireland. He was at 
St. Thomas’, Camden Town, from 
1870 to 1884, a Member of the 
Philharmonic Society, Member 
of the Council, ‘Trinity College, 
London, and F.R.C.0. 
His works include— Morning and evening Services in B flat, Op.43 
G., Op.96 and D; Te Deum in 1); Communion Service in C, Op.1343 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in . | Anthems— Behold, now praise ye 
the Lord, I will always give thanks, I will magnify Thee, Thou visitest 
the earth, and many others. Seven Intrvits. Glees and Part Songs— 
Breathe soft, ye winds; Come, fill my boys; My lady is so wondrous 
fair, and others. Songs—Coming light; Sleep on, my heart; Oh, lovely 


JOHN BArTIsTE CALKIN, 
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night, and others. Quintet and quartet strings; Trio, pianoforte and 
strings: Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello. Duets—Pianoforte 
«Qyerture,” Youth and Age, six pieces, pf., Op,100, Rondo grazioso 
Op.93, The Pixies Revel, Op.95, Les trois graces, (Sonata). Studies: 
Concert Study in double notes. Transcriptions, etc, : Organ, Andante 
con moto, Op.tor, Andante varied, Harvest Thanksgiving March 
[estal March, etc., etc. - ; 

Following are the names of those who have subsequently been the 
Organists at St. Thomas’ Church : 

G. A. Ward (1884—87), W. J. Pettit (188789), S. R. Scott (1889 — 
gi), B. Douthwaite (189294), Frederick Arch (1894—95), J. L. 
Stephen (1896—r1909), F. M. Crossman (1g09—13), G. N. Cove 
(1gta—t5 and 1919—23), R. J. Silver (1915—19), V. W. Lachlan 

| (1923—26), E. A. ‘Tanner (1926 to present time). 

One of the last public Organ Recitals given in a Parish Church by 
the late Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., Mus. Doc., etc., Organist of 
Westminster Abbey, was at St. Thomas’ Church, Camden Town, on 
March 29th, 1916. The vocalist on the occasion was Mr. Graham 
Smart, of Westminster Abbey Choir. Ina printed report the following 
personal note occurs: “St. ‘fhomas’ was honoured and delighted by 
a visit from the most famous English organist in the world. 
Sir Frederick was in fine form and was in his usual delightful and 
genial good temper. Ilis happy face brightened all up, and a smile 
was often seen during the Recital as some choice examples of Sir 
Frederick’s famous wit were chuckled out at odd moments.” 

Recitals have frequently been given at this organ, and among visiting 
vocalists who have sung at such times in recent years are Lady Maud 
Warrendcr, Miss Warren Fisher, Signor Tancredi Toni, Councillor E. J. 
Saunders and many others whose names include former Choirmen 
such as Mr. William) McCloy, for forty years a member of the Choir, 
and Mr. Arthur Salmon. 


ele 
THE CLERGY. 


SOME YEARS AGO a venerable Parish Clerk who had served 
a certain Church faithfully for three-score-years-and-ten, wrote down 
his opinions of his Vicars :— 

“ How many vicars have I seed? best part o’ half a score, 

But I be old and shaky now, shan’t see many more. 

There’s more changes ’mong the Parsons than on the Steeple Bells, 

And like enough there'll yet be more for anything I tells.” 

His opinions relating to the Choirs he had listened to and led are 
quoted in Zhe Nomance of our Old Village Choirs, a little booklet 
recently issued by the writer of these Notes. 

In its seventy years St. Thomas’, Agar Town, has only seen four 
Vicars. The Clerks, or Vergers, during that period have been Mr. 
Brooks (1863) ; Mr. Horatio D. Church (1864 —96) ; Mr. G. C. Walls 
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1 — ; Mr. F. Barrow (1906 
— - Mr. C. Franklin (1902 os); Mr. 9o6— 
To rg, Skallelt (1936—19) ; Mr. H. W. Willmore (1919—25). 
Mr, A. J. Francis (from 1927): 


The first Vicar of the Parish | 
was the Rev. R. P. Clemenger, 
Actually Mr. Clemenger had 
been Curate-in-Charge of the 
first iron Church in Agar Town 
from 1848. In 1863 he was 
appointed first Vicar. A Press 
report speaks of him as “‘a genial, 
witty Irishman, extremely popular, 

He was one of seven sons, and | 
upon his mother’s wish entered 
Holy Orders.” He died in 
December, 1878. The accom- 
panying portrait is from a paint- 

ing in oil on wood, sent to St, 
Thomas’ a few years ago by his 
niece, Miss Alice Clemenger. | 
It was painted during a serious 
illness, at his mother’s wish. 

TheRegisters indicate that dur- 
ing his Vicariate Mr. Clemenger 

Rev. Rovertr P. CLEMENGER. was assisted by the following 

b  Curates: the Revs. H. B. Grimaldi (1863); R. W. Meekins (1864— 

66); R. Edwyn Jones (186772); Fk. Jones (1872—73); ‘Thos. 
Fellows (1874—79). 


On February 4th, 1879, the 
Rev. H. Walter Reynolds was  j 
inducted as second Vicar. He | 
remained here until his death 
in January, 1894. A Memoir 
written of him by a close friend, 
the Rev. Thomas Turner, states 
that he was born in 1845. He 
was M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford, and a Hebrew Scholar. 
~ His staher was) Vicar of St 
Stephen’s, Spitalfields. Previous 
to hisappointment to St.’ Thomas’ 
he laboured in the East End, 
and especially among the Jews, 
at a Jewish Converts Institute. 
He had a great liking for botany 
and natural history, and was 
never happier than when ex 
patiating upon the qualities of 
some insect, or examining some 
natural object under the micro- 


Kev. H. WaALreR REYNoLDps. 
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scope. Quiet and unassuming he was always ready to give place to 
others, and yct beneath his usual seriousness there Was a quiet vein of 
rich humour. He shone as a Pastor, and was steadfast, immovable, 


always abounding in the work of the Lord.” (Wagazine, February 
1894). : ‘ , ) 

During this period the Assistant Clergy were: The Revs. A. V, 
Colston (1882); J. Kingston (1883—86) : B. J. Barton (1887); John 
Hunt (1888—91); F. F. Cole (1891); J. H. Powell (1892—93): 
E. Morris (1893—4). 


The Rev. Hubert Handley 
was inducted April 16th, 1894, 
and held the appointment until 
his resignation in November, 
1914. Since the latter date Mr. 
Handley has constantly visited 
his parishioners, and has preached 
here at regular intervals, in parti- 
cular on all Sunday School Anni- 
versaries, so that his association 
with the Parish has extended 
Over a period of forty years. 
M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
he was ordained in 1887, and had 
served London Curacies previous 
to that at St. James, Piccadilly, 
from which he came to St. 
Thomas’. 

A ‘* Pulpit Sketch,” published 
in SA Pancras Guardian, Jitly, 
1904, says ‘“‘ His soul appears to 

Rev. Hupert Hasniey. be impregnated with the spirit of 
humility, but i attacking the evils of the day he is almost fierce in his 
denunciation. His ponderous shake of the head conveys an idea of 
the great gravity with which he views the lessons to be learned from 
his subjects, but the lion takes the place of the Jamb when he points 
out the wrath to come to those who pass by unheeding God’s commands. 
The ‘milk of human kindness’ flows from his every word: he appeals 
rather than dictates, and pleads rather than demands that the Word be 
listened to.” : 

Mr. Handley’s Assistant Clergy were the following :—the Revs. H. S. 
Prinsep (1894—95), B. Saunders Lloyd (1894—97), H. Gratton Kane 
(1895—97), W. B. Corfield (1897), A. T. Harre (1897—1902), P. N. 
Bisson (1897—98), W. L. Parrott (1898—-99), J. M. Ll. Evans (1899— 
1g01), C. W. Steffens (1902—08), J. H. Ireland (190207), G. 
Engelbach (1go7—12), R. H. Ingoldby (1g10—11), P. Comeau 
1g912—14), J. Lloyd Milne (1913—14). ; 

For nearly nineteen years (1893—1912) the Parish was also served 
very faithfully by Mr. W. J. Walker, Scripture Reader: he was succeeded 
for eighteen months by Mr. E. C. Souter (1912—13). 
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The present Vicar succeeded 
Mr. Handley at the end of 1914, 
coming from the Parish Church 
of St. Marylebone, W., his pre. | 
vious Curacies having been ip 
the Dioceses of Manchester and 
Liverpool. Academically he is 
M.A. St. John’s College, Oxford, 
L.Th. University College, Dur- 
ham (Hebrew Prizeman and 
Theological Honoursman at both 
Universities), also F.R.G.S, and 
ecko 

In addition to watching over 
the fortunes of St. Thomas’ 
he has taken an active part in 
Municipal Administration, havy- 
ing been for many years a Coun- 
cillor, Mayor (1926—27) and 
Alderman (1927—34) of the 
Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Pancras. ‘The patronage of St. Thomas’ is in the gift of the Crown 
and Mr. Morrell’s appointment was on the nomination of Mr. 
Asquith, who was Prime Minister at the time. 

Assistant Clergy since 1914 have been, the Revs. C. A. Wills 
(1915—19); W. Clark (1915—17, 1919—20, 1924—25); F. H. 
Warner (1920—23)}; J. Reid Davies (1923—24). After 1925 the Rev. 

W. Clark was for a few years Rector of Bow Brickhill, Buckingham- 
shire, of which the Rev. Conyers Morrell is [ecclesiastical Patron, and 
at which St. Thomas’ has a permanent Summer Camp. 

For some years voluntary assistance as a preacher has been rendered 
once a month by Mr. R. J. Bartlett, M.Sc., Lecturer in Psychology at 
King’s College, London, who is a licensed Diocesan Reader. 


Rev. R. Convers MORRELL. 


XVI. 
THE CHURCHWARDENS AND 


CHURCHWORKERS. 


FOR FIFTY YEARS it has been the custom in this Parish to 
publish, either at Easter or in the Monthly Magazine, a list of Church- 
workers. The lists go to show that St. Thomas’ has been exceedingly 
fortunate in attracting to itself many able business men and women on 
its Councils and Committees. In its earlier days it was distinctly 
influenced by a circle of Churchmen who were well known to one 
another in the City and who lived in the neighbourhood of the 
Church. ‘Ihe names of such persons as Messrs, T. F. Myers, 
Alfred Perman, Henry Rowley, H. Whittall Cocking, W. Harrison, 
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J. A. Capon, C. Hopkinson, A. L. Lloyd, 
J. Philpott, Horace S. Foster, Thomas 
Gerrard and many others have been 
household words at St. Thomas’, while 
many ladies, too, have followed in the 
footsteps of Miss Agar who was the first 
benefactress and Churchworker in the 
old Parish. 

A Church Council was formed in 
1896, one of the Churchwardens usually 
acting as Hon. Secretary, while Treasurers 
and Superintendents were duly appointed 
to the various branches of parochial work. 
Under the Church Assembly Powers Act, 
191g, and Parochial Church Councils 
(Powers) Measure, 1921, the powers of 
the Church Council were extended and 
election was based upon the formation 

FONT. of an Electoral Roll. The P.C.C. ts 
required to meet not less than four times in each year, and an Annual 
Parochial Church Meeting is held in or before Easter week, or in the 
following week. The functions of the Parochial Church Council are 
(i.) Evangelization. (ii.) Social Service. (iil.) Fellowship. (iv.) Assis- 
tance. (v.) Welfare of the Young. (vi.) Finance. 

The following have acted as Hon. Secretary to the ‘‘ Parochial 
Church Council” since its formauon: Messrs. H. R. Bachelor (1919— 
23); F. J. Adams (192324); E. G. Barnes (192430); W. E. 
Livens (1930—32); H. J. Harding (from 1932). — 

The following is a list, so far as can be ascertained, of the Church- 
wardens of the Parish since 1863. 


LIST OF CHURCHWARDENS OF ST. THOMAS’, AGAR TOWN. 


ALD. ve 
1863 George Wells. — king. 
1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 George F. Seymour. 
1875 George I’. Seymour.. 
1876 James W. Maude. 


James W. Maude. 
James W. Maude. 
William Macintosh. 


8 é 1. Mande. William Macintosh. 
1878 ane. ae Rate William Macintosh. 
1879 Percy W. Smith. William N. Phillips. 
1880 
1881 oe 
1882 Wellesley Marshall. T. Frederick Myers. 
1883 T. Frederick Myers. Alfred Perman. 
1884 ‘I’. Frederick Myers. Alfred Perman. 
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1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1g01 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
Ig10 
Igtt 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1Q17 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


J. Frederick Myers. 
. Frederick Myers. 
. Frederick Myers. 


. Whittall Cocking. 
. Frederick Myers. 
. Frederick Myers. 
. Frederick Myers. 
. Frederick Myers. 
Frederick Myers. 
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E. Henry Love. 

FE. Henry Love. 
Alfred Harford. 
Alfred Harford. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
W. H. Carpenter. 
Iienry R. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Henry I. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor, 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Henry R. Buchelor. 
Henry R. Bachelor. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard, 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 


. Whittall Cocking. 


. Whittall Cocking. 
I. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 
. Whittall Cocking. 


Henry Rowley. 
Henry Rowley. 
Henry Rowley. 


Christopher Hopkinson. 
Christopher Hopkinson. 


William Harrison. 
William Harrison. 
William Harrison. 
William Ilarrison. 
William Ilfarrison. 
William Harrison. 
C. Knight Kowlatt. 
James Wayland. 
James Wayland. 
James Wayland. 
James A. Capon. 
James A. Capon. 
James A. Capon. 
James A. Capon. 
James A. Capon. 
James A. Capon. 


Henry A. Sherrard. 
Venry A. Sherrarct. 
Frederick C. Jarvis. 
Frederick C. Jarvis. 
Frederick C. Jarvis. 
Frederick C. Jarvis. 


Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
Thomas Gerrard. 
J. Walter Stevens. 
J. Walter Stevens. 
J. Walter Stevens. 
William Hh. Elliot. 
William If. Elfiott. 
William HTH, Elliott. 
William II. Etliowt. 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis [. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams, 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams, 
Francis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 
I'rancis J. Adams. 
Francis J. Adams. 


Norman L. Adams (Uudsr Marden) 1932— 33— 34. 


The personnel of St. Thomas’ Choir, Servers, Sidesmen, Hon. 
Secretaries or Treasurers, Sunday School Superintendents and Club 
Managers is set out together with local Notes in the Parish Magazine 
which is published monthly at 2d. Regular delivery under wrapper is 
assured by an annual subscription, 2s., or by post 2s, 6d. Postal 
Secretary, Mr. W. H. Elliott, 14, Rochester Square, N.W. 1; District 


Pea. Leslie H. Wrightup, c/o The Vicarage, 1A, St. Paul’s 
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“Tur FounpInc oF St. PANCRAS VOLUNTEERS, 1799.’ 
Episode presented by St. Thomas’, Camden Town. | 
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XVII. 
HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


THE HISTORY Of 
a period, or of a local. 
ity, may be gathered 
from the cold print of 
a little book or brochure, 
iilustrations here and 
there giving life to the 
story: occasionally with, 
the aid of maps and 
‘ slides,” it may be lis- 
tened to in a Lecture: 
or it may be seen for 
a moment in the course 
of a ‘‘movie” picture: 
at times, and more 
realistically, it can be 
studied in living  pag- 
eantry and drama. 

Appreciating the lat- 
ter possibility, Sr 
Thomas’, Camden Town 
has not hesitated— 
either in Church, in 
Hall or out of doors— 
to present itself to the 
people. Giving his 
approval of this a few 
years avo, the Bishop of 
London wrote to St. 
‘Thomas’ “JT have no 


objection at all to your 
Costume Recital. The Church used often to he used for these 


Religious plays in the old times. I hope it will be very impressive.” 
Episodes from the Book of Ruth have been presented, also Scriptural 
plays picturing Joseph and his Brethren, ‘he Child Samuel, The 
Nativity and The Light of the World. Out-door pageantry, carried out 
on a lavish scale, has included scenes relating to the history of Kentish 
‘Town, Maiden Lane and Somerstown. (Jers 61, 71 and 72). 

An old record tells that in the days of King George IL1I., a call went 
out for fit and. proper men to serve in the Supplementary Militia, Five 
guineas would be paid and they were to report to Mr. Wair, at the 
Rising Sun, Somerstown. In June, 1799, the Kentish ‘Town Associa- 
tion, a Volunteer Corps formed in 1798, “for the preservation of 
Public Tranquility, to assist the Civil Magistrates and for the protection 
of Property, but not to march without consent beyond their own 
district” offered themselves as ‘‘he St. Pancras Volunteers.” From 
the hand of Mrs. Dixon, as proxy for Lady Camden, they received 


‘ 
' 
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4 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN, 
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their colours in the Cricket Ground belonging to Mr. Lord. They 
were reviewed by His Majesty the King in Hyde Park and afterwards 
inspected at the Foundling Hospital. Their dress was a blue coat and 
pantaloons, red lappet, collar and cuffs, and white waistcoat. (See 


Loval T ‘olunteers of London and Envtrons, pub. 1799). 


On stated 


days the Corps marched to Chalk Farm to fire, with ball and target, for 


a silver cup. 


ee EN yO | All a’blossoming, all!” 


At a St. Pancras Pageant in 1931, the 
above episode of the presentation of the 
colours was represented in detail by a cast 
of some fifty members of the Agar Dramatic 
Club (St. Thomas’, Camden ‘Yown), period 
costumes and properties being employed 
throughout. In addition to the military and 
the Town Crier, the characters included two 
Young Noblemen, Mr. Thomas Rhodes 
a Farmer, Mr. Leroux of the Polygon Brick- 
field, the Driver of the Paddington Drag 
and his wife and a crowd of village boys and 
girls, together with the Knife Grinder, Rat 
Catcher, Chimney Sweep and his Climbing 
Boy. Street cries were to be heard: “ Hot 
cross buns! Two a penny buns!” “ Water- 


~*~, -* 
igs. cresses! Come buy my _ water-cresses!" 
— 
Two YounG Nop.eMen. Mr. Rhodes, it may be noted, was the 


farmer in occupation of Jand abutting on Maiden 
Lane. Ina plan sketched in 1820, attached to a scheme 
for a “Proposed Necropolis for London” bounded on 
the west by Maiden Lane, his farm-land is surveyed, to- 
gether with Adams’ Pottery and Tile Kiln, Belle Isle 
(see Wap p. 10), to which a footpath, now St. Paul’s Road, 
led across the fields. ‘The old Copenhagen House and 
Tea Gardens lay to the north. South-west of this were 50 
acres occupied by Mr. Francis, five fields known as the 
“George Fields” (the site of the present St. Pancras 
Hospital and Town Hall), “Lands, Meadows, Pas- 
tures and Feedings, a Barn, Cow-house, Stable and 
Out-house, bounded only by the road leading to Kentish 
Town, 7.c., King’s Road, and on the south by the Adam 


and Eve Bowling Green.” (See “ease, Oct. 12th, 1879.) 


Hov-cross 
Buns! 


Mr. Thomas Rhodes was a2 member of the celebrated family, 
ancestors of the Hon. Ceci! Rhodes, the Colossus of South Africa, who 
for many generations were the largest farmers in St. Pancras, Their 
farms, even in the early part of the last century were joo acres in 
extent, and included the land referred to and land east and west of 
Hampstead Road, bounded on the south by Euston Road, and on the 
north by Crowndale Road. uston Square, the Railway Clearing 
House, and Oakley Square occupy ground which formed part of their 
farms. ‘The family residence faced Edward Street. Thomas Rhodes 


(3 


died in 1856, aged ninety-three, and is buried at Tottenham. He was 


Churchwarden of St. Pancras in 1801 and 1802, and was one of the 


J on its formation in 1819. 
first members of the Select Vestry tbe Earl of Mansell 


The Duke of Bedford, the Marquis Camden, 

the Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Somers, and Lord Calthorpe were electeg 

Vestrymen of St. Pancras on June 3oth of the same yeaa | 
The Agar Dramatic Club has aspired to elaborate stage productions 


from time to time, especially in latter years under the direction of 


Miss Ethel A. Elems, herself an old scholar and Silver Medallist, 
while the social life of the Parish has been assisted by the * Agar 
Band,” formed in 1915, now the ‘Wrotham Syncopators, whose 
leaders for many years have been Mr. Stanley B. L. Davis and Miss 


Doris L. Pye. 


mev TTT. 
THE RAT CATCHER AND 
THE CLIMBING BOY. 


UNTIL THE MIDDLE of the last century the River Fleet, 
which had its sources among the Hampstead and Highgate Hills, 
flowed on a winding sluggish course through Camden Town, along the 
west side of Agar Town, and on to Battle Bridge and Holbourne. 
Hone, in his Zab/e Book (1827), describes its course in the rear of the 
low roadside houses in King’s Road until it reached the Elephant and 
Castle. near the Veterinary College, in front of which it tunnelled to 
Battle Bridge. It is shown in old maps of London, and is frequently 
referred to by local chroniclers and in newspapers on account of the 
floods and damage caused by its overflows. In course of time it 
became a monster sewer, receiving the drainage of Hampstead and 
Highgate, Kentish Town, Camden Town and Somerstown, and as the 
Fleet Ditch, or Fleet Sewer, it became a prey to swarms of voracious 
rats. Mr. Archer, in his Festiges of Old Londun (1851), talks of the 
persons who “would enter its slimy shallows armed with sticks to 
defend themselves from rats.” 

Bewick, in his Hrstory of Quadrupeds (1790), says, “The rat, though 
small, weak and contemptible in its appearance, possesses properties 
that render it a more formidable enemy to mankind and more 
injurious to the interests of society than even those animals that are 
endued with the greater strength and the most rapacious dispositions.” 

There were “water ditch rats” and “barn rats” differing from one 
another but equally the enemy of mankind, and in the obscure courts 
of Old London there lived nests of rat-catchers. One of these was 
Jack Black, rat and mole destroyer: he had a celebrated rat killing 
dog named “ Billy.” 

““T should think I’ve been at ratting a’most for five and thirty year, 
indeed I may say from my childhood, for I've kept at it a’most all 
my life. I've been dead near three times from bites—as near as 
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atoucher. - - - The first rats I caught was when 
] was about nine years of age. I ketched them at 
Mr. Stricklands, a large cowkeeper, in Little Albany 
Street. At that time it was all fields and meaders in 
them parts and I recollect there was a big orchard on 
one side of the sheds. I’ve taken thirty-two rats 
out of one hole in the islands of Regentsey Park. 
oe I began with a cart and a’most a donkey 
for it was a pony scarce bigger, hut I’ve had three or 
four big horses since that—and ask anybody, and 
they'll tell you I'm noted for my cattle. I used to 
wear a costume of white leather breeches, and a green 
coat and scarlet waistkit anda gold band round my =emae 
hat, atid a belt across my shoulder. Lor’ bless you! THE 
['ve travelled all over London and I kill rats agin Rat-Catcuer. 
anybody. I once went to Mr. Hollins’, a cowkeeper he was, where he 
was so infested that the cows could not lay down to eat their food, for 
the rats used to get into the manger and fight at’em. 1 should think 
I’ve sterminated 500 from them premises. Ah! I did wonders round 
there. Mr. Hollins gives me a recommendation to Mrs. Brown’s of 
Camden ‘Town, and there I sterminated above yoo rats. I was 
anear being killed, for I was stooping down under the manger, when 
a cow heerd the rats squeak, and she butts at me and sends me up again 
the bull. The bull was very savage, and I fainted, but I was picked 
up and washed, and then I came to. 


““T have ris some of the largest 
tailed rats ever seen. I’ve sent 
them to all parts of the globe, 

» and near every town in England. 
-I ketched the first white rat 

I had at Hampstead, and the 

black ones at Messrs. Hodges 

By permission of the 1..8.C. Mouse and l.owman’s in Regent Street, 

and Rat Cinb. and then I bred in. I have ’em 
fawn and white, black and white, brown and white, red and white, blue 
black and white, black, white and red.” 

Among fancies followed at the present day is one in which this man 
would certainly have delighted. A smal] Hall in Great College Street. 
lent by the Church, has for many years been the head-quarters of those 
who have inherited his fancy. ‘The London and Southern Counties 
Mouse and Rat Club,” established in 1915, and affiliated in 1929 to 
the ‘National Mouse and Rat Club,” holds its monthly meetings and 
table show here. Annual Shows have taken place in the Mission Hall, 
Wrotham Road. Inaddition to this it is not uninteresting to note that 
the “Fur and Feather” and a “ Bulldog Club” both have several keen 
adherents in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park and Camden Town. 

Once upon a time there was a rat catcher who came from Bucking- 
hamshire: he lived in Brill Place, Somerstown. “1 aint a Londoner. 
I've travelled all about the country. I've been three years at these 
lodgings, and five years in London altogether. Before I came to 
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London I was nothink, sir, a labouring man, an Se aoe I come 
to London the same as the rest, todo anythink I could, was at work 
at the eshkewations at King’s Cross Station. I work as hard as any 
man in London, I think. If anybody has a place thats Mises, up with 
rats I goes and gets some ferruts, and takes a dog, : { hi got one, and 
manages to kill ’em. I don't know whether you ve neer Y rw 
or not, but I’m the man as they say kills rats—thats to say, Uls "em 
7 a ” ; 
eo In the old days there was a cloth called “chimney 
sweeper's cloth”: it was made of a strong flannel 
and was the usual dress of the Climbing Boy. He 
wore cloth trousers, tunic, tight-fitting shirt and 
sleeves, and a little waistcoat and jacket. The 
employment of climbing boys was not prohibited by 
law until 1829, and allowing three years for the 
chimney sweeps, who employed these boys to clean 
the chimneys, to complete their arrangements, it did 
not end with boys until 1832. 

Jim, the Climbing Boy, worked around Camden 
‘Town, ‘Father's alive now, and near ninety years 
Fp. of age. I don’t know why I wished to be a sweep, 

THE ‘cept it was this, there was sweeps always lived about 
Cuimminc Boy. here, and I used to see the boys with lots of money 
atossin’ and gamblin’ and wished to have money too. You see they 
got money where they swept the chimneys: they used to get 2d. or 3d. 
for theirselves in a day and sometimes 6d. from the people of the house, 
and that’s the way they always had plenty of money. I niver thought 
anythink of the climbing, it wasn't so bad as some people would make 
you believe. There are two or three ways of climbing. In the flues 
you climb with your elbows and your legs spread out, your feet pressing 
against the side of the flue, but in narrow flues, such as nine inch ones, 
you must slant it. . . . There ain't nothink o' that sort a-goin’ on 
now since the Ack of Parliamint,” 

** Don’t I remember!” says an old inhabitant of Agar Town, “ his 
teeth used to show up like ivory when he came down our dad's flue; 
we were children then. Brown's Dairy? Oh, yes! Brown’s Dairy, 
and the tulips there.” “You mean roses, my dear.” ‘“‘No ! they were 
tulips in my time, round behind there where the canal’s fallen in. The 
rat catcher used to come up from those little cottages down Georgiana 
Street way. [Let me see, what was his name, and his ferrets?” ‘You 
see my dad used to make the brushes for the cane, and they were fixed 
with little brass ferrules, or they’d use a great ball like a garden roller 
with a rope as thick as the leg of that chair and go up top and let it 
down. ‘Ihe sweep’s brush was called a ‘Scandiscope,’ which means 
a climbing wheel, and they used to say, when we were girls — 


Some wooden tubes, a brush, and rope 
Are all you need employ ; 

Pray order, maids, the Scandiscope 
And not the climbing boy.” 
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: XIX. 

AGAR TOWN AND ITS YOUTH. 

; IT IS NOT WITHOUT interest in closing a little history of this 
kind, which turns so much around the Parish Church, to note that the 

; story of St. Thomas’, Agar Town, is written large, not only in the lives 
of our grandparents, but in those of their children, grandchildren and 

: great-grandchildren. _ It has already been noted that one of the first 

1 meetings of a Council of Youth took place in one of the Halls of this 

4 Parish. Both in the ‘“ Boys’ Brigade ” and ‘‘ Girl Guide” movements 

j Agar Town has been one of the pioneer Parishes in London, while the 

: “ Agar Social and Athletic Club,” which over a long number of years 


y has provided social recreation for thousands of young people living in 
the neighbourhood, was also one of the first organizations of its kind 


i definitely attached to a Church, Past records show that the young 

d generation as it has grown up has been the very backbone of the 
Church, inspired by those who have inherited the enthusiasm of the 

iH past. 

" The present Parish Company of the Girl Guides is the successor of 

5 a Company formed here many years ago under the direct auspices of 

ts the Founder, the Rev. Thomas Milner, of a “Church Nursing and 
Ambulance Brigade for Girls,” the Captains of which were Miss Kemp, 

y Miss Dorothy ‘Truswell and Miss E. M. Barry. There is a ditty still 

i sung here sometimes, ‘* When Flora beats the drum.” Jlora_ was 

Rs married some years ago, but she was the notable character in a Girls’ 

@ Drum and Fife Band which flourished for several years under the 

Y peculiarly capable management of Bandmaster I’. J. Munday, formerly 

Si of the West India Regiment. ; 

fe The forty-second anniversary has been passed o1 a unit formed in the 
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A SuMMER CAMP FROM AGAR TOWN, 
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early nineties, as one of the first London Companies of the Boys’ 
Brigade, by Captain ‘Thomas Gerrard, afterwards Colonel of the St. 
Pancras Cadets, and the present Vicar’s Warden at St. Thomas’, Agar 
Town. Bandmaster Munday also played an important part in this unit 
which just after the Great War was constituted as a non-military Church 
Corps. It has been no exception for young men and boys to have been 
attached to this unit for upwards of twenty years. Summer Camps for 
the boys of Agar Town were being run forty years ago, and have been 
run continuously ever since. 


Camp, 1928. 


When children’s summer outings to pleasure grounds around London 
were in their infancy, Agar ‘Town was to be seen rollicking along the 
country roads in brakes and horse-drawn vehicles, while for some years 
past a fleet of motor coaches has taken both parents and little ones 
still further afield. 

The Crystal Palace was at one time famous for its United Children’s 
Festivals. Old Magazinestell again and again of the successes of Agar 
Town at these Festivals. 

Competitive singing, drama and pageantry, have for half a century 
appealed to the young mind of Agar Town, while the religious basis of 
teaching has been fully explored. Many there are to-day who can 
point with pride to books, medals and awards received in the Sunday 
Schools, Choir and Clubs of Agar Town. In several cases the medals 
and awards have been framed and they hang upon the walls of our 
homes. 

It was shown on page 43 above that at the Foundation Stone Laying 
of Agar Town School Church about eighty years ago (21st March, 1857) 
there was a service which concluded with the Doxology, and any little 
story of this Parish may justly close on the same note of thanksgiving : 


Frise God from twohour ald Cleaserte JS flow. 
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[Meauport Pagnell. 


STH, 1929. 
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CHILDREN’S 


Photo: Kitchener. | 
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